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GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE, 


Related in Her Letters and Journals. 
In Three Volumes. pp. 1038. 
Works.) 


‘Mr. Cross has in these volumes so arranged and selected George Fliot's 
correspondence as to present a vivid and natural picture of her develop- 
ment, and to avoid all of the objections expressed by her to censorious au- 
tobiography. . . The method is new, and its results approve the 
wisdom of it. For it has given the world one of the most genuine possible 
of autobiographical records; a record wholly free from the self-conscious- 
ness which must color all deliberate self-description, and enriched by count- 
less little touches which reveal the character of the writer in the most art- 
less and trustworthy way. . . . Even the most copious extracts must 
fail to convey the deep charm of these volumes. The editor is certainly 
entitled to very great praise for the skill, judgment, and good taste he has 
displayed in the choice and arrangement of the letters and journals. They 
do tell the life of George Eliot in her own language, and precisely because 
of the form of thought-vehicles employed, the lightly-sketched outlime of 
that life is enriched and filled in with a profusion of the most beautiful and 
profound thoughts, and lightened by abundant examples of that delicate and 
subtle wit which lends such a charm to her books. . . We cannot 
but be satisfied with this record of a noble career undarkened by detraction, 
this revelation of a private correspondence which has nothing to conceal, 
this elevating and ennobling unconscious autobiography, which brings us 
into honorable intimacy with a great soul.”"—N. Y. Tribune. 

‘It is in the fullest sense of the word an autobiography of the lamented 
George Eliot that is now made available to the general reader. . 
George Eliot’s letters and journals, extending over a period of forty or 
more years, speak of almost all the celebrities of her time. The cultured 
world owes a debt of gratitude to Mr. Cross for affording it the means of 
appreciating, as it has hitherto been impossible to do, the inner life of one 
whose genius was as great as her nature ‘was transcendant.’ . 
There are few who wili peruse these ably arranged and interesting volumes 
without conceiving a sincere admiration and deep sympathy for the memory 
of this great genius, in whom the highest qualities of heart and mind were 
united in an unprecedented degree.”— Morning Post, London. 


‘‘Mr. J. W. Cross’s ‘George Eliot’s Life as Related in her Letters and 
Journals,’ comes to us as a revelation. We have had no memoirs compar- 
ing with it in its personal significance since the Carlyle memoirs began to 
appear three years ago. . . . 
with her own pen; she defends her own actions and explains her own teach- 
ings. It is seldom indeed that we have a book of such profound interest.” 
—Brooklgn Union. 

“« Mr. Cross’s modest self-subordination in every part of the book, even 
when, as George Eliot’s husband, he held the position of a hero in her life- 
story, is worthy of all praise. . . . The admirers of the intellect of 
George Eliot will enjoy most of all the history of her literary work which 


12mo, Cloth, $3.75. 


Arranged and Edited by her Husband, J. W. Cross. 
(Uniform with “ Harper's Library Edition” of George Eliot's, 
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and of controlling influence upon her generation.“—Commercial Adres 


N. Y. 

‘Three more interesting volumes of biography were seldom, if ever, 
written before. George Eliot's life was not lived in the world of 
which glimpses are given, from time to time, in the daily press. Her life 
was, to a large extent, a sealed book. Of this book the seal is now broken 
and the pages left open that all may read. No more fitting person than 
her husband could be found to discharge such a duty as the editing of this 
work, for no one would have the advantages of intimate knowledge such as 
possessed by him.”— Philadelphia Press 


tiser, 


GEORGE ELIOT'S WORKS. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 


ADAM BEDE. Iil’d. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

DANIEL DERONDA. 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, $2.50. 

ESSAYS AND LEAVES FROM A NOTE-BOOK. 12mo, cloth, #1.25 
FELIX HOLT, THE RADICAL. [lustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
ROMOLA. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 1.25. 


The above eleven volumes in cloth, $12; half calf, $27.50. 


MIDDLEMARCH. A Study of Provincial Life 

IMPRESSIONS OF THEOPHRASTUS SUCH. 

SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE, 
12mo, cloth, £1.25 

THE MILL ON THE FLOSS 


2 vols.. 12mo, cloth, £2.50: 
12mo, cloth, 21.25, 
and SILAS MARNER. Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


P pular edition, eleven volumes, 12mo, brown cloth, 75 cents per volume. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*,* Harper & Brothers will send any of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, toany part of the United States on receipt of price. 
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not specified, advertisements are — 
classified as far as possible and arranged in 
order of size, the largest at the top. = 

Twenty per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or — 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION fonts, and 
all other special typography. (Subject toapproval.) Cuts 
are inserted only on inside pages of cover or fly-leaves, 
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ing. 
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THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
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The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,500 
copies. The Subscription List is always open to inspee- 
tion, 


*,* Copies of THE NATION may be procured in 
London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square; 
George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C.; H. F. Gillig 
& Co., 449 Strand; and eae News Reading 
Room, 8 Haymar ket. 


P lai 
YE AMERICAN GENTLEMAN 


who, with his sister, met at Lucerne (Switzerland) 
in August, 1883, another traveling couple, and spoke 
sometimes of the Nation with the other gentleman, “who 
was ill, is invited to send his address to Dr. A. R. V asa 
gasse, Vienna, Austria. 
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Domestic. 
fh ‘YES Fitted with proper Glasses. Field, 


Marine, and Opera Glasses, Telescopes, Micro- 
or Deafness, Ear Cornets, etc. 

H, WALDSTEIN, Optician, 41 Union Square, New York. 
Catalogues by enclosing stamp. Established 1840. 


ESSRS. COT TIER & CO., Domestic 
Artistic Furniture-makers, 144 Fifth "ave., N. Y. 


Seeds 


E OUSEHOLD ART COMPANY. 
W. Cushing, 39 West St., Boston. 
Choice furniture to order. Correspondence invited. 


] ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., High-class 
Interior Decoration. 144 Fifth Avenue, New 
York. Artists in Stained Glass. 


Wns MANTELS AND MIRRORS, 


Open Fire-Places for Wood or Coal, agg etc., 
. 














ete. T. B. Stewart & Co., 75 W. Twenty third St., 
for Sale. 
TMESSRS. COTTIER & CO.’S, IM- 
Ps ported Pictures, highest class. 144 Fifth Ave.,N. Y. 





-rvofesstonal. 
y NOCH KNIGHT, 


Attorney at Law, Portland, Me. 
Spec lalty of Commercial Collections throughout Maine. 


OSEPH F. RANDOLPH, New Jersey 


amused Offices, Jersey City,N.J., & 120 Broadway, N. Y. 





A ESSRS. COTTIER & CO., Designers 


at Interior Decoration and all Art- work, ma Fifth 
Ave., 


Ww M. M. C. ARSON, 
Law, St. Paul, Minn. 


Loans negotiated. 


ATTOR. VEY: 


Collections made. 


Schools. 


Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
Connecticut, Hartford. 


TEELE’S BOARDING AND DAY 

School for Young Ladies.—Experienced and suc- 

cessful teachers in all oogeeene nts. 
Fall term be "gins Sept. 


GEORGE W. STEELE. 








CONNECTICUT, Lyme. 
LACK HALL SCHOOL.—A family and 
Preparatory School for a few boys. Thorough 
instruction and careful training. Best of references 
given. CHARLKs G. BARTLETT, Principal. 





INDIANA, Terre Haute. 
OSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE. 
A School of Engineering. 
CHARLEs O. Tucerees, President. 
MARYLAND, Annapolis 
NNAPOLIS FEMALE INSTITUTE. 


—Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Mrs. RICHARD WELSH, Principal, 
Dy gtd MORE ACADEM Y.—DIO- 
cesan School for Girls, 15 miles from Baltimore. 


Healthful, thorough instruction, careful trainin 
Rev. ARTHUR J. RIc H, A.M., M.D., 


MARYLAND, Reisterstown, 


Rector. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. - 

Be TON UNIVERSITY 

Address the Dean, 


” Massac HUSETTs, Boston. 
v2 STITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical,and Mining Engineering, 
Chemistry, Architecture, etc. JAMES P. Mu NROE, Sec’y. 
PRANCIS A. WALKER, Pres. 


Law School. 


EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL. Dz. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, “No. 68 Marlborough St. 
Ms PUTNAM'S FAMILY AND 
Day School for Young Ladies reopened Septem- 
be r 25th, 1884. One vacancy in Family Department. 








MASSACHU SETTS, Quincy. 
DAMS ACADEMY. .—Preparatory and 
Boarding School for Boys. Second term year 
began 12th January. 
Address for information, 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Master. 


Massac HUSETTs, S. Willi: amstown, Berkshire Co. 
REYLOCK INSTITUTE.—A PRE- 


paratory School for Boys. Terms, $450. Catalogues 
on 1 application. GrEorGE F. MILLs, Principal. — 


Massacuv SETTs, West Bridgewater. , 
OWARD COLLEGIATE Institute.— 
Boarding a Day School for Girls and Young 
Women. Address the Principal, 
HELEN McGILL, Ph.D., 
Gradugte of Swarthmore Coll., Boston Univ., 
Newnham Coll., Cambridge, England. 


and 





New JERSEY, New Brunswick, 13 Livingston Ave. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S English and 
French Boarding and Day School for Young La 

dies and Children will reopen Se ptember riz. 


New JERSEY, Summit. 
*UMMIT ACADEMY, A PRIVATE 


preparatory school for boys, twenty miles from New 
Offers superior advantages in English, Classics, 
Boarding pupils 


A. B., Harv 
Prine ieee, 


Y ork. 

Modern Languages, and Military Drill. 

limited totwelve. #500 per year. 
ALFRED N. FULLER, 


NEw YorK, Suspension Bridge. 
iF VEAUX COLLEGE.—Prepares for 
the Universities, etc. Terms, $350 per annum. 
WILFRED H. MUNRO, A.M., President. 





New YORK, Utica. h 4 ; 
RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL for YOUNG 
Ladies.—The next school year begins Thursday, 
Sept. 18, 1884. Applications should be made early. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine Street. 
ISS ANABLE’S English, French, and 
German Boarding and Day School for yous La 

The thirty-sixth year begins Sept. 24, 1884 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 
Chestnut Hill. 


dies. 

A RS. WALTER D. COMEG YS and Miss 
Bell’s English and French yg and Day 

School for Y cans Ladies will oe Sept. 

GrRmaxy, Hanover, ! 2 Groase Barlinge. : 

HILKEN " Boarding. School for 

Young Ladies. Address H. G. HILKEN, Box 723, 

Baltimore, Md. 


Norwood Avenue, 








A TAPSCO FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
For LEASE from end of current school year, 30th 


June next. Address 
JAMES MACKUBIN, 
Ellicott City, Md. Secretary Board of Trustees. 


ROCK WAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten 

dents, grade teachers, specia ists with positions in Cen 
tral, Western, and Southern States for ensuing year. 





HARLE “Ss W.S TON E, Tutor fo » Harvan /, 


638 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


The Sauveur Summer 
College of Languages. 

TENTH SESSION—From July 6 to August 14. 

The College will be opened on July 6, at the 
University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 

BRANCHES TAUGHT: French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, Hebrew, Anglo- 
Saxon, Comparative Grammar, Formation of 
VUodern English from the Norman Conquest. 

Facutty: 25 teachers. Attendance last year, 
455 students. 

For BOARD and ROOM, address the Manager, 
Mr. Wm. A. Deering, A.M., Burlington, Vt. 

CIRCULARS may be had at the book stores of 
F. W. Christern, New York; Carl Schoenhof, 
Boston ; W. R. Jenkins, New York ; at Prof. A. 
N. Van Daell, 1715 Spruce Street, Philadelphia ; 
and will be sent to applicants by Prof. F. I. Mer- 
chant, Shurtleff College, Upper Alton, Ill. ; Prof. 
J. H. Dillard, Norfolk, Va., and by 

L. SAUVEUR, LL.D., 
Germantown, Pa. 


Wants. 


JANTED.—A POSITION AS PRI- 
vate Secretary, Business Manager, or vee oe 
Address Miss Mary A. WEsTOoN, Baltimore, Maryland. 


PUBLISHERS, EDITORS, AN 
AUTHORS 


naving occasion for the services of a Stenographer by the 
folio, hour, or day, or desiring their work to be rewrit 
ten by type-writer, will address 
THE STENOGRAPHIC SERVICE, 
39 Nassau St., Room 5, N. Y. City. 


THE HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CATALOGUE FOR 1884-’85 
Is for sale by CHARLES W. SEVER, Cam- 
bridge ; CUPPLES, UPHAM & CO., 283 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston ; and F. W. CHRISTERN, 
37 West 23d Street, New York. 
Price, 50 cents ; if sent by mail 60 cents. 
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Twentieth Annual Statement 


CONNECTICUT 
General Life Insurance Co., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


Receipts for the year 18S4.......... $241,701 65 
Disbursements. .... iduaesna cums 1S5,824 04 
Assets January 1, 1885....... 1,489,581 40 
Liabilities by Mass. and Conn. 

Standard of Reserve............. 1,156,545 34 


Surplus to Policy-holders by Mass. 


and Conn, Standard of Reserve. $33,086 15 


Surplus by the New York Standard. 415,056 15 


T. W. RUSSELL, 
F. V. HUDSON, Sec’y 


Binder for the Nation 


(RUSSELL’S PATENT), 


Pres't. 





To receive the current numbers in a convenient 
form. Substantially made, bound in cloth, witb 
The Nation stamped on in gold. Holds one 
volume. Papers easily and neatly adjusted. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of $1. 
Address Publisher of the Nation, Box 794, 
New York. 


~§. DAVIS, JR.'S, CINCINNATI 


Diamond Hams 


For forty-four years this brand has given satisfaction 
for the evenness and richness of its curing. Sold by tea: 
ing Grocers, from whom obtain circulars “ 
the » Diamend Ham.’ 


U. nesniattids ad #£ >hotogr “aplis 


OF ANCIENT AND MODERN WORKS OF ART, 


} 
I 
How to Cook 


Embracing reproductions of famous original paintings, 
sculpture, architecture, etc. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 per 
dozen. Send 6-cent stamp for new catalogue. 5,000 sub- 


jects 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 
Publishers, 338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
_ Faas mention the Nation. 


W ‘adsworth, Howland & 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 
And Architects’ and Engineers’ Supplies of every 
Description. 


84 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
6@™ Catalogues free on application. 


Co., 


NOTICE 
The UNION NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGQ, tn the 
State of Ilinois, ts closing up its affairs, its corporate ex 
istence having expired at close of business on the Leth 
day of December, ISS4 All note-holders and others 


creditors of said Association, are therefore hereby noti 
fied to present the notes anc a reclaims against the As 
sociation for payment J.P ODELL, Cashier 

Dated December 30, 1884 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE COMPPROLLER OF THE CURRENCY 
WASHINGTON, December 27 
W here as, by satisfactory evidence presented to the un 


dersigned, it has been made to appear that * The Unton 


National Rank of Chic ago,” in the City of Chicago, in the 
County of Cook and State of Illinois, has nee with 
all the provisions of the Revised Statutes of the Untted 


States required to be complied with before an association 
shall be authorized to commence the business of Banking 
Now, therefore, 1, Henry W. Cannon, Comptroller of 
the Currency, do hereby certify that The Union National 
Bank of Chicago, in the City of Chicago, in the County of 
Cook and State of Ilinois, is au*horized te commence the 
business of Banking, as provided in Section 5160 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United states 
In testimony w.ereof witness my hand. 
{Seal.] Seal of Office, this 27th day of December, 1884 
(Signed,) H.W. CANNON, Comptroller of the Currency 


THE LOMBARD 


INVESTMENT CO. 


Capital = F280,000 
Ss dus cecdtbassaetaan TOG) 
B. LOMBARD, Jr., President 
Jas. L. LomBarp, V. P. and West. Mer 
Offers to trustees, guardians, and conservative tuvestors 


Western Farm and City Mortgages, in denominations $2 
to $10,000, completed for sale and delivery, ylelding 6 per 
cent, interest, payable semiannually. The collection of 
principal and prompt payment of interest guarantee t 
these loans are made in the great corn producing States 
of Lowa, Nebraska, Missouri, and Kansas, where there ts 
a Variety of crops, and live stock is rats «ft profitably 
Unguaranteed 7 per cent. loans also on hand for sak 
References given. Pamphlets sent on application. Those 
desiring asafe investment should call at Company's office 
13 Sears’ Building, Boston, Mass 
References by permission 
Edwin L. Godkin, Evening Post and 
Georgetown Peabody Library, Georgetown, 
ward Taylor, Tre jaauner Phillips Academy, 
w York Corre Spon dent 
CORNELIUS H. CLARKE. 15 Cortlandt Street 
Philadelphia Correspondent 
WM. McGEORGE, Jr., 32 South Third Street 


INVESTORS 
should confer withthe 
WESTERN FakM MOKTGAGA C 
Lawrence, Kansas 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans patd in New York 
Absolute satisfaction guaranteed. For reliability, con 
sult Third Nat. Bank, N City, or Nat. Bank, Law 
rence, Kan. Security laige. Interest promptly pa 
Send for pamphiet with testimonials, sample fort 
etc. 
F. M. Perkins, Pres Perkins, Sec 
T. Warne, V. Pres 


Gillett, Treas 


Z| FP FTURRER & CC., 


50 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, F.C 


Naftion, N.Y 
Mass Ed 
Andover 


MPANY, 


s 


N.F. Hart,! L. H. 
Auditor. C. W 


Buy and sell Bonds and Stocks at all American, British 


and Dutch Exchanges. 

Act as Agents for Railway and other Corporations in pay 
ment of Coupons and Dividends; also as Transfer 
Agents. Dividends Collected and remitted. Negotiat 
Railway, State, City, and other sound Loans 


DIRECT CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITEFI 





, NEW YoRK Stock FXCHANGE 

Members | pur apELPHia Stock EXCHANG? 

? , ’ » 7) , ° - . 
JFIRO KI N, BROTHERS & CO., 
2 50 WALL STREET, 

IssvE COMMERCIAL axyp TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 

For use in 
THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD 

V7 ITICE. (THE CITIZENS’ NATIO.A 
£ ai Bank « if Indianapolis vdiana, located at India 
napolis, in the State f Ina ne Uy 
its corporate eXistence having * xpired at close of busi 
ness on the Lith day of Noven ber, ISS4. All note hokiers 
and others, creditors of said Association, are therefore 
hereby notified to present the notes and other claims 
against the Association for payment 

GEO. B. YANDES, President 

Dated November 11, LSS4 





\" ITICE.— THE FIRST NATION 
4 Bank, located at Theo ywn, in the State of Indi 
ana, is closing up its af s COrp rate existence hav 
ing expired at close of busin ess on the thirteenth (13th 
day of January, 1SS5. All note-holders and other cred! 
tors of said Association are therefore hereby notified t 
present the notes and other claims against the Associa 
1 for payment 


Dated January 











13, LSS85 
HN M. BOYD, Cashier 


REAL ESTATE LOAN OFFICE 
Pe ee 


Street, Milw 


aukee, Wis 


rtgages 
Seventeen years’ experience 


| 7Al OGL E fer Pik RIVAT# Z ITBRAR } 
C A blank book of 240 pp., arranged with columns 
for entering Title, Author, Publisher, etc. Indexed 
through, alphabetically. $47 * mperde, with leather 
back and corners; size, S4_ Xx "rice $2 5), post-paid. 
Sent on receipt ot price, by Publisher of the Nation. 


80 Wise 


nsin 








THE AGE OF FABLE 


BEAUTIES OF MYTHOLOG\ 
Ry Thomas Bult A w i rx 
tal wove . rath s fror Anet la 
and Statuary 
Young readers w . x . 
taint t . ’ . us 
their react “ ‘ ‘ ‘ sa 
x ries { i a . 
Price, $2.50 
t" . rs WwW N & 4 } s ‘\ 
be had at O 7 WASHIN N STREFI 
“ Lee? se y ‘ hs ia } 
A’ , 1 


The Religion 
PHILOSOPHY 





d ( A? wi 
A 6 MPARISON 
f Y sop ind Religious Systems 
the WW Made with a view to reduc 
ing th ategories of thought. or the most 
gener I ft existence, to a single pring 
ple, thereby establishing a true coné@@ption 
of God 
Ry 
RAYMOND S. PERRIN 
Octavo, cloth, #4 


The Author says in his preface that * The prob 
lems of etl are completely beyond the mind 
that harbors the belief ina special providence ot 
a design in nature.” ‘ These enthronements of 
personal existence distort all the higher logical 
pe repe tives, and a morality that depends upon 
such an understanding of life cannot be a true 


inspiration 
Sons, 


G. P. 
1 29 York. 
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Putnam's 
\W New 
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Government. 


Study 
By 


Charles Howard Shinn. 1 vol.,crown 8vo, #2. 

This very important and original contribution to the 
history of American institutions is in a field hitherto un 
occupled. The influence of every other pioneer of civill- 
zation has already been studied and analyzed, while that 
of the miner and his self-made laws and precedents—one 
of the most smepertans factors in determining the charac 
ter of the far Western State—has been but little regard 
ed. Mr. Shinn’s story of the mining camps and his ac 
count of the primitive law of California includes many 
—- episodes, besides being of the highest importance 
to students of institutional history. 
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The doctrine of Scripture respecting the Church Is one 
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ties. Discussion of this department of Christian doctrine 
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teresting style, freed from technical and scholastic termil- 
nology. 
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Mr. Marsh left in manuscript at his deatha large body 
of notes for the revision and improvement of his books, 
and these were so important and extensive that inthe 
case of two of the volumes it necessitated a com 
plete remaking of the plates. 
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Tue story of Gordon’s romantic career and 
unhappy fate will long hold a leading place 
among the records of English prowess by land 
and sea. He was a genuine survival of an- 
other age, and not the age of chivalry either, 
but of the age of Naseby and Marston Moor. 





| fanatic, his power will be gone when his armies 


have been slaughtered and he has himself been 


| driven back into the deserts of the far south 
| Of the effect of it on the Ministry it is more dif 


Burnaby was as restless and as fond of ad- 


venture as Gordon, if not more so, 
but his impulses came from high health 
and overflowing animal spirits. Gordon 


roamed the world sword in hand, as one of 
Cromwell’s ‘‘russet-coated captains” might 
have done, seeking out the Lord’s work and 
doing it, and considering himself, under what- 
ever sky, whether in peace or war, ‘‘ the hum- 
ble instrument of a wonder- working Provi- 
dence.” There probably has not been in Eng- 
land for two hundred years a more genuine 
Puritan. With his Bible he never felt alone, 
and amidst the thickest rain of bul- 
lets he never felt in danger, so sure 
was he of the divine protection, 
There was mixed in with this religious 
zeal, too, a strong dash of the professional 
longing for great things to do with little 
means, which has been bred in the British 
army by a century of conquest among barbar- 
ous races against great odds. His professional 
interest, like that of, one might almost say, a 
majority of British soldiers in our day, and very 
unlike that of Continental officers, lay not 
so much in grand strategy as in the art of mak- 
ing great successes out of small and desperate 
ventures, and imposing the English will on in- 
ferior races as a kind of missionary influence. 
And the British Empire, spread as it is now 
over a vast area of semi-civilization, and cover- 
ing so many tribes and nations which move 
uneasily in the strong cage of British power, 
keeps alive, among all men in uniform, a rest- 
less ambition from which even a man whose 
temper was so religious as Gordon’s was not 
exempt. He was a fanatic, and he was un- 
doubtedly superstitious, but he was also a sol- 
dier of the stuff out of which Clive, and Wel- 
lington, and Havelock, and Lawrence, and 
Nicholson were made. He probably never 
rose from his prayers without feeling impelled 
to cry: 
* Blow, blow the clarion, fill the fife ; 
To all the sensual world proclaim, 


One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name.” 





Of the effect of his death on the war there is 
little doubt. It, of course, makes the capture 
of Khartum and slaughter of thousands of 
Arabs certain. Hecatombs of these poor sav- 
ages will be sacrified to Gordon’s memory, 
and yet they are probably engaged, as Mr. 
Gladstone has acknowledged, in as good a cause 
as any in which men have ever drawn the 
sword. They are struggling to be free after long 
and patient endurance of shameful oppression. 
Of the Mahdi there will probably be little left, 
quad Mahdi, by the time the war is over. 
Whether he be an arrant impostor or honest 


ficult to speak. If Khartum had fallen under 
a direct the Mahdi'’s forces, or 
had succumbed to famine after a long strug 
gle, Mr. Gladstone would probably 
fared worse than he is likely to do now 
Treachery was one of the dangers to which 
Gordon was exposed from the hour of his arri- 
val in the place. It has been a constant won- 


assault of 


have 


der ever since that he escaped it so long. It 


| in good stead before now. 


was something, too, from which neither 
Wolseley nor anybody else could have 
saved him. But Gordon himself evidently 


did not fear it, and nobody on this point 
was half so good a judge. This will, in the 
acrimonious debate which will doubtless take 
place when Parliament meets, help to neutralize 
the charge of delay which will appear in the 
forefront of theattack on the Ministry, and then 
there will be the old reluctance ‘‘to give the 
Marquis of Salisbury a blank check,” as Mr 
Goschen said, which has served the Ministry 
Public attention, 


| too, will be absorbed by the further progress 


of the war, and, all things considered, it is 


| probable that the ‘‘ Grand Old Man” will once 
| more escape with an admonition to be more 


careful another time. 


The mission of General Gordon to the 
Sudan is commonly thought to have been the 


result of a piece of brilliant journalistic in 


| sight on the part of Mr. Stead, the editor of the 


all Mall Gazette. 
however, for believing that it originated in 


We have excellent grounds, 


| an entirely different manner, and this fact, 


which has not been made public — before, 
is of special significance at the present 


moment of uncertainty regarding Gordon's 
own fate. General Gordon, it will be remem- 
bered, was about to visit England prior to his 
journey to the Congo in the 
King of the Belgians, and it was stated,and com 


service of the 


monly believed, that he was met at Southamp 


ton by 


of the 


receive a 


a despatch from the editor 


all Mall Gazette, requesting him to 


| representative of that paper with a view to 


his 
the 


is SUPpose di to 


discussing the Egyptian question and 
own peculiar qualifications to attempt 
task of settling it. Gordon 
have assented with much reluctance, and the 
Pall Mall Gazette then started that 
‘‘Gordon to the rescue" which at 
to such proportions as to compel the Govern 
ment to send him to the Sudan. The ‘* truth 


crv of 


last grew 


| about Gordon “—to borrow our contemporary’s 


own peculiar phraseology—we believe to be, that 
Gordon telegraphed in the first place to the editor 
of the Pall Mall Gazette, suggesting himself as 
the man to solve the problem, and asking 
whether the editor would support him. An 
affirmative answer was sent, the editor ‘* repre 
sented “ the paper in the famous interview at 
Southampton, and the two or three articles 
which were supposed to be expressing the de 

mand of the people were written by Mr. Stead 


| 
i 


in manuscript before being sentto London We 


wonder whether Gordon sought divine guidance 


on that occasion by his usual method of toss 
ing a halfpenny. If so, his fatalism betraved 


crisis of his life 


him at the 


The English press has not shown much mon 
Roman gravity and fortitude under the news 
from 
curial of our own papers would show in like ctr 

The 7¥mes, which seldom 
Way to emotion, screeee hes at the Ministry and 
at Wolse lev in the 
The fact 
managed to 


the Sudan than some of the more met 


cumstances, 


"ives 
hysterical fashion 
that had 
wWoid the treachery of 


Thost 
seems to te Gordon 


his sulsor 


dinates a week longer, the Ministry would 
have been held to have lone the right 
thing at the right time, Wolseley would stil 
have been the luckiest and most skilful of 
commanders, and the wisdom of choosing the 
Nile route would have been fully demot 


strated As matters stand, the delays of the 
Ministry have been most culpable, Wolseley 
ought not to have believed Gordon's own ac 
count of the his } 
stead of taking the long Nile route, ought t 
have 


Security. of POSTEO, mae 


tuken the Suakim route, which 


well Known i! every HewWspeaper OTT 


London to be the only safe and quick 
Yet Wolseley is bevond most generals a great 


ies and pr 


master of details and) both stud 
‘ then se} tranmitines . ll 
pares them with extraordinary cam her 
, , 
has probably seldom been a question of strategy 
more minutely investigated than the compara 
+} 7 

tive merits of the Nile and Suakim routes, a 
th verh tor 7 +) Eneli he trat t ; 
wus, tO rena Ue Nusa Newspapers LoOday 
one would suppose that it was only now after 
the disaster that the authorities were looking 
into 1 own files of a vear ago, how 


ever, Would amply expose the folly of all this 
The Suakim route is 2 
howling 


long, through a 
desert, with but two wells, and thos 


poor. Mast of it,too.runs througha very difficult 
mountainous country, admirably adapted t 


“) 1} Hohtine 
guerilla fighting, i 


1 Which it would be very hard 
to manage or protect long 


There are m 


baggage trains 


maps or charts of the region, or 





indeed, anvt nemory about it to 


on 


We do not profess to Know any more abont 
Mr. Cleveland's Cabinet than the of the 
world, except on one point. We know that 
the expectation which many people entertain, 
and which been making a_ prodigious 
amount of talk during the last week or two, 
that Mr. W.C. Whitney is to be Secretary 
of the Treasury, is without foundation. Mr. 
Whitney is one of the ablest and most promis 
ing of the younger generation of Democrats 
He is high, and deservedly high, in Mr. Cleve 
land's confidence, It 
Mr. Cleveland not to turn his administrative 
talent and political sagacity to account in mak- 
ing up his Cabinet. But nobody would oppose 
Mr. Whitney's being put in charge of the Trea- 


rest 


has 


would be a mistake for 


sury more strenuously than Mr. Whitney him 


self—and, of course, nobody’s opposition would 


be more effective—for the simple _rea- 


in Gordon's own study, and submitted to him | son that the Secretary of the Treasury, 
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wishes well to the new 
Administration must somebody 
whose capacity and experience in 
cial matters are known not only to his friends, 
but to the whole country. In short, he must 
be a man whose name, when announced, will 
explain to all the world of politics why he 


as every one who 


sees, be 


was appointed. The length of time which 
has clapsed since the Democrats held 
office, the attitude which some of their 


prominent men, as well as some of the Repub- 
licans, have occupied toward the currency, 
and the popular uncertainty about their finan- 
cial policy, all render it necessary that there 
should not be for one moment either ignor- 
ance or doubt in the public mind about the 
management of the Treasury. We venture to 
predict that there will not be, and that in fill- 
ing the Secretaryship worthily President Cleve- 
land will have in Mr. Whitney one of his 
soundest and most sagacious advisers. 





Senator Morrill, in his speech on the pend- 
ing Silver Bill, drew attention to the peculiar 
dangers threatening the wage-workers of the 
country from the establishment of a silver 
standard, or from any depreciation in the 
value of the money with which they are paid. 
This is a matter of great importance to work- 
ingmen as a class, and if they could be made 
to see it they would demand the cessation of 
the silver coinage in tones much louder than 
those with which they have ever called for 
an eight-hour law or a_ discontinuance 
of prison labor. The continued coinage of 
silver must eventually bring about a change 
from the gold to the silver standard—that is, 
it must cause a depreciation of 15 or 20 per 
cent. in the purchasing power of the money in 
everybody’s pocket. The time within which 
this depreciation will take effect may be longer 
or shorter, but come it will. Whether it be 


slow or sudden, its effect will be to low- 
er the wages of every workingman in 
the United States. Every person receiving 


a fixed income will suffer in the same way. 
Wages and fixed incomes are payable in dol- 
lars, and if the dollar of to-morrow has less 
purchasing power than the dollar of to-day, 
the man who receives it is by so much the 
off. The employer can and must 
advance the prices of his goods to make 
up for the lessened value of the money 
he receives. The laborer cannot  ad- 
vance his wages without going through the 
doubtful experiment of a strike. Before a 
strike would be resorted to, the laboring man’s 
loss must be sensibly and keenly felt. But the 
losses consequent upon a depreciating currency 
come insensibly and by slow degrees. They 
are not felt till they have been for some time 
in operation, and even then the causes which 
have produced them are only dimly perceived. 


worse 





Efforts have been made by Republican 
journals to show that the River and Harbor 
Bill this year is an almost unprecedentedly bad 
one, and that itis the first grab of the Solid 
South upon the Treasury. As a matter of fact, 
the most indefensible itemsin the bill were those 
known as the Eads appropriations, and these 
have all been erased. They were much more 
in the interest of Captain Eads than of the Solid 


4 


finan- | 





South. The Hennepin Canal scheme is not a 
Southern one ; neither is the Sandy Bay, Mass., 
harbor-of-refuge project, which would cost 
from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000. The worst 
River and Harbor Bill in the country’s history 
was passed by a Republican Congress and ve- 
toed by President Arthur. Every bill of the 
kind is more or less filled with ‘‘ jobs” for the 
improvement of creeks and streams which are 
unknown to geography, and for the excava- 
tion of ‘‘harbors” which never bad any com- 
merce, and never will have. One party is as 
bad as the other in supporting these annual 
raids upon the Treasury, and the abuses will 
never be completely eradicated until the Presi- 
dent has authority to veto single items in the 
bill without killing the whole measure. 





There are twenty or thirty ‘‘ permanent 
appropriations” on the national statute-book— 
?. é€., appropriations which do not require to be 
annually passed upon by Congress. They are 
exceptional and peculiar in the fact that 
Congress has lost control over them. All 
other appropriations of public money 
are subject to yearly scrutiny, first by 
the proper committees of the two houses, 
then by Committee of the Whole, and after- 
ward by the two houses and the President. 
Inasmuch as government in the last analysis is 
simply the power to tax, it is fitting that a free 
government should never relax the power, or 
abdicate the duty, of passing upon the public 
expenditures and voting yes or no upon them 
from time to time. Two or three years ago 
this anomaly was taken up in the Senate, and 
a bill was passed repealing all permanent 
appropriations except those for the salaries of 
the President and of the Judges of the United 
States Courts, and for the interest on the public 
debt. When the bill reached the House it was 
discovered that among these permanent appro- 
priations was one for the purchase of not less 
than $24,000,000 worth of silver bullion each 
year to be coined into standard silver dollars, 
and thatif the repealing bill should pass, an 
annual appropriation would be necessary in 
order to continue the coinage. The war-whoop 
was raised against the bill and it was toma- 
hawked. 





Is it not time that Congress should resume 
control over an expenditure of $24,000,000 per 
annum which yields no other result than that 
of keeping the entire business community of 
the United states in a shiver of apprehension? 
If the silver-men dare not submit their claims to 
Congress annually, they must confess their own 
weakness and insincerity. They must acknowl- 
edge that continuance of the silver coinage de- 
pends upon the clandestine character of the ap- 
propriation for it. They must admit that they 
dare not bring to public vote and discussion 
each year an appropriation of many millions 
for the purchase of bullion, plus the appropria- 
tions required for new storage vaults, and for 
transporting the stuff from one vault to anoth- 
er. We are led to believe that some action is con- 
templated in the House to bring the subject toa 
vote, with a view to putting appropriations for 
silver on the same footing as appropriations for 
the army and navy, for rivers and harbors, 
for pensions and Indians, for public buildings, 
for the survey of public lands, etc. Mr. Abram 





S. Hewitt, in an interview with the Herald's 
Washington correspondent, is reported to have 
said that the subject would come up when the 
appropriation for new storage vaults should 
be reached in the Sundry Civil Bill. He did 
not indicate in what way a remedy would 
be sought, but, looking at the state of 
the public business and at the rules of 
the House, it is evident that the only measure 
which has any chance of passing at the pre- 
sent session is one repealing the permanent ap- 
propriation for silver bullion. This will be 
germane to the Sundry Civil Bill, and will be 
a measure reducing and not increasing public 
expenditures, 





Admiral Shufeldt had a letter in the Wash- 
ington Post of Tuesday week which striking- 
ly confirms the view we have taken of the 
folly of supposing that making the Nicaragua 
Canal with our own money, and calling it 
ours, will give it any special value to us, either 
for military or commercial purposes. Common 
sense, we have no doubt, as the discussion 
goes on, will rapidly get the better of senti- 
ment. Admira] Shufeldt was one of those 
who originated the naval surveys of the canal 
routes at Tehuantepec and Nicaragua in 1870, 
though afterward compelled to abandon the 
work through ill health. He thinks the gene- 
rally received estimates of the cost of the canal 
are much too low, and then goes on to say : 


‘As to its commercial advantages, I submit 
that a canal across Nicaragua or any other part 
of the Isthmus will operate to the very great dis- 
advan of the commerce of this country. 
The United States now holds, by virtue of its 
railroads, the right of way across this continent, 
and has, or ought to have, the commer- 
cial control of the Pacific Ocean. To open 
a canal would be to throw into the hands of 
England and the other European Powers this 
commerce; or, in other words, we would build a 
canal through an American isthmus for the bene- 
fit of foreign commerce, as the French built the 
canal at Suez for the benefit of English com- 
merce. 

“The first result of this canal would be the 
domination of England, or Germany, or France 
in the Pacific; and the first victim to fall into 
the hands of either one of these Powers would 
be the Sandwich Islands, which, in a military 
or naval point of view, are essential to our 
supremacy on cur western coast. The con- 
struction of a canal, therefore, from a com- 
mercial standpoint, is =. a matter of sen- 
timent. I have no idea that England would ob- 
ject to iton account of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, 
as it would redound to her very great com- 
mercial advantage, and I can fully understand 
why Captain Bedford Pim, R.N., the author 
of ‘The Gates of the Pacific,’ should be so 
earnest an advocate for its construction; 
but 1 cannot understand why the people 
of the Pacitic slope should be in favor of a pro- 
ject which must inevitably shunt San Francisco 
off on a side track, and confine that emporium 
of the West to her exports alone of wheat and 
wine. In my opinion, California should look for 
a market in the Great Orient, teeming with popu- 
lation, which must eventually consume every- 
thing which she can produce.” 





Looking at the canal from the naval and 
military point of view, Admiral Shufeldt con- 
siders that it promises us ‘‘ portentous evil.’ 
He says that to hold it in time of war, we 
should have to reach it by railroad com- 
munication through Mexico, Guatemala, 
Honduras, and Nicaragua, and ‘‘domi- 
nate” these States for that purpose. He holds, 
as we pointed out, that each end of the canal 
would in time of war be blockaded by a supe- 
rior naval force, and the canal would be ‘‘utter. 
ly useless for naval purposes, and even worse 
than useless, because it would require an ad- 
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ditional navy to protect it.” ‘‘ No single man 
of war,” hesays, ‘‘ could go from the port of 
New York to San Francisco in time of war 


! 
terest in the question than any other Power 


with any degree of certainty. The voy- 
age would be one’ continuous running | 
the gauntlet through an enemy’s fleet.” 


That these considerations, obvious as they 
seem, should be made public only now, 
after the canal treaty has been rejected, shows 
what an escape we have had, and what an 
abuse the discussion of such a matter in secret 


session Is. 


At the conclusion of their notes on the ques 
tion of the Egyptian finances, the Governments 
of Germany, Russia, and Austria have called 
England’s attention to the subject of the neuy 
tralization of the Suez Canal, and it ,will be 
well for American advocates of private in 
ter-oceanic canals to give close heed to the 
matter. In January, 1888, England having 
put down the revolt of Arabi and being in un 
disputed possession of Egypt, Lord Granville 
called the attention of the Powers to 
the question of the neutralization and free 
navigation of the canal, inviting — their 
coéperation to that end. — His proposals aimed 
at constituting the canal, asit were, an arm of 
the sea, through which ships of all nations, 
whether vessels of war or trading vessels, and 
whether under belligerent or neutral flags, 
should be entitled to pass freely in time of war 
as in time of peace. This sort of neutraliza- 
tion would, of course, be for the advantage of 
England, as it would give her the unquestioned 
right to send her war vessels through the canal 
at all times, All other Powers would have the 
same right, subject, however, to the chances of 
their being able to reach and depart from the 
three-mile limit which bounds the two ends of 
the canal. England could be reasonably sure 
of effecting her entrance and her offing at all 
times, not by virtue of her possessing control 
of Egypt, but by the strength of her ironclads 
in the Mediterranean and the Red Sea. 


was taken Lord 
Granville’s suggestions at the time, and Eng- 
land was left to manage the canal as she saw 
fit. Now, however, the three Powers have in- 
dicated their desire to take up the subject, and 
settle the principles of public law applicable to 
the canal, in the sense of - securing ‘‘ perfect 
freedom of the canal and the unimpeded tran- 
sit through it, in time of peace as in time of 
war, of all European Powers without dis- 
tinction.” No country proposes to have 
its own private canal. Nobody asks fot 
an unimpeded right of way to the canal or 
from it. They recognize as an established fact 
that the only thing open to negotiation is the 
treatment to which the ships of all nations shall 
be entitled when they have once got within the 
canal or within a marine league of its entrance. 
And here they are in substantial accord with 
Lord Granville. The London 7imes thinks that 
there ought to be little difficulty in coming 
to anagreement. It must strike the advocates 
of the Nicaraguan treaty as remarkable that 
England should be willing to relax any hold 
which she now has on the canal, and that 
Frence, whose subjects built the canal and own 
the greater share of it, manifests rather less in- 


No action in response to 





concerned 


The Ilinois Legislature has been relieved of 
its deadlock by the election of Mr. Haines as 
Speaker, but the question who shall be Senator 
1h The 
House, and 


majority of one in 


is as far from being settled as ever, The 
crats have a majority of one in the 
the Republicans have a 
the Senate. The joint ¢ 
to 102, 
publican caucus nomination and Mr. Morrison 
the Democratic. But there is a handful of bolt 
Three Democratic 


have announced that they cannot support Mr 


‘onvention stands 102 


General Logan has received the Re 


ers on each side members 
Morrison on account of his tariff record. Two 
Republican members absented themselves from 
the caucus without assigning any reason, oF 
giving any indication of their 
Both parties appear to be determined to adhere 
In the Re publi 


en made an arti 


preferences 


to their respective nominees 
can caucus it seems to have b 
cle of faith to stand by General Logan under 


The prospect of an election 


all circumstances 
is, therefore, very remote, and the question has 
been raised whether the Governor can appoint a 
Senatorin the eventof the Legislature adjourn 
ing without electing one. The 


constitutional 
provision for tilling vacancies in the Senate by 
Executive appointment provides that ‘if va 
cancies happen, by resignation or otherwise 

during the recess of the Legislature of any 
State,the Executive thereof may make tempors 
ry appointments until the next meeting of the 
Legislature, which shall then fill such vacancies, 

It is extremely doubtful whether the natural 
expiration of a Senator's term is a 

within the meaning of this proviso 


*Vacane \ 
But even 
if it be considered such, the vacancy must bx 
one occurring during a recess of the Lewisla- 
ture. General Logan's term will expire on the 
fourth of March, at which time the Legislature 
of Ilinois 
adjournment 
right 


will be in session unless a foreed 
takes place The 
has the to adjourn the 
cases Where the two houses are unable to agree 
upon atime for adjournment, but the conti 
gency contemplated for the exercise of this 
power by the Governor was that of 


ture which had finished its ordinary business 


and had fallen into som dis ivreemieont nm Syx ct 
ing its separation 
The Board of Directors of the Columbia (Ss 


C.) Seminary recently elected successors to fill 


the chairs made vacant by the resignations of 


Dr. Boggs and Dr. Hemphill, the sympa 
thizers with Dr. Woodrow, but determined 


not to fill for the present the 
formerly occupied by the last-named centile 


man. It is to be supposed that great cau 
tion will be used in making the selection 
of a professor to lecture upon the relation be 

tween revelation and science. No specialist 
with Heidelberg training will again bx 
sought. To judg the temper of nthern 


» ; ‘ , } , ] ‘ 
Pre shy terians by he speeches made in the 
1 Woodrow, it is 


various svnods 
clear that they will not tolerate any scientific 





teaching that cannot be supported throughout 


Dr Woodrow, j 


bv the Bible it is said 
gested as a suitable man for the place the Rev. 


} noe 
has sug 


| John Jasper, of Richmond, Virginia. The Rev 
' ’ 7 . 
John Jasper holds to astronomical theories long 





since ¢ xploded, but he can and he does cite Seri 


ture to sustain them We have heard that 


the Georgia Synod a very indignant elder ex 
claimed Fell me IT came from a monkes ] 
didn't, didn't, didn't I can prove it by 
Bible 

Bishop Bedell f ©) Pres { 
Ohio Divorce Reform League, an 
tion which has collected son Valuable 
tics With reward to the marriage system of 
State The Leagur Tepuorts that ©) gern 
S73 divorces in 1865 Which 
the divorce statistics mua In IS70, 1,008 
granted md in ISS8, 1.903 s 


the number of divorces grants 


increased 95 per cent Phe number 
Misrrhage’s has i | ; 
ind the px ! 
The rut ‘ ali ‘ s ss 
Was 1 to 16 \s ( \ 
$: in three ¢ fies ! 
Suite it was | es \ 
the north and west Wiis 4 
thes, Se el t t l - t ‘\ 
being in ws ‘ Weis l 
League asks that the O) ‘ “ 
vorce for the vag ¢ 
duty be reporle thas t 
muarria f tl : o> § 
that ¢ . s! ss 
represent tl i ‘ 
sioner be app ‘ ik 
State Conver These facts s 
reform s wt \ls >) VS 
ethir . lV vis ~ 
favor T COnYTeSSIONA sry 
ind this, preceded va 
tional ame t swl 
ference mig! 
The Jrist W has 1h S 
t CROW it 1 t T . ‘ 
ons s Emerm y } but with ma 
signs of CRSINIOSS 1 t s t st w 
new stateme f t a \] 
sina verv ditt strain from the old one 
Phe ect is Ww said to ly O assist the hy ‘ 
1™ t l t l ett s THU se res 
rn ! . l : forme 1 
( Th ns tha all means We stinable ana 
ivna t vine age the subs ers ( 
v told tha while the spiring motive ts 
cood, there ar I ations Which ought to b« 
respected “: tha the fact that England ar 


on terms of diy homat 


friendship ought to be noted and that ‘‘undet 


existing conditions 


men who try to serve Ire 


ind) must be as discreet as they are brave 
After this mild proclamation, about forty 


contributions are acknowledged, but thei total 


is not given, neither is the 


previous amount 
received for the fund mentioned, Last week's 
total was, in fact, much larger than any for 


many previous weeks, being over $172, and 


the grand total of the fund is now over 
£15.675. exclusive of the $26,000 or more 
transferred to it from the former O'Don 


nell Defence Fund It is evident that the 


editor does not care to have himself brought 
within the range of our present penal laws 
against raising money en false pretences, or of 
the proposed new laws making it a felony to 
raise money here for the destruction of life an: 
property abroad. 
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SUMMARY OF THE WEEK’S NEWS. 


| Wepnespay, February 4, to Tvespay, February 10, 1885, 
inclusive. | 


DOMESTIC. 


Tue United States Senate on Wednesday sub- 
stituted the Cullom Inter-State Commerce Bill 
for the Reagan bill, and passed it by a vote of 
43 to 12. 

In the Senate on Thursday Mr. Bayard 
strongly opposed the redemption of the trade 
dollars at their face value, and advocated the 
suspension of the Silver Coinage Act. 

The Senate on Saturday adopted an amend. 
ment toa private pension bill providing that 
hereafter all widows receiving pensions at the 
rate of $8 per month shall be paid $12 a 
month, and another increasing from $8 to 
$12 a month the pensions of all dependent 
fathers and mothers now on the rolls. On 
Monday, Senator Cameron (Rep., Pa.) called 
up a resolution that ‘‘the Committee on Fi- 
nance be directed to inquire whether it would 
be expedient to expend the surplus revenue of 
the United States, or any portion thereof, for 
the purpose of reviving the shipping and ex- 
port trade, by allowing a rebate from tariff du- 
ties on foreign goods imported in ships built 
and owned in the United States, and by also 
allowing a premium on American-grown pro- 
ducts and articles of American manufacture 
exported in American vessels, and report by 
bill or otherwise.””. Mr. Cameron made a long 
speech in support of his resolution, which was 
referred to the Committee on Finance. The 
Anti-Silver Coinage Bill was taken up and de- 
bated. 

The House Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors voted on Thursday to strike out the pro- 
vision for employing Captain Eads to oversee 
the Galveston harbor improvement, to reduce 
the appropriation for that work to $500,000, 
and to permit it to be prosecuted by the United 
States Engineers, and to strike out the provi- 
sion turning the Mississippi River improve- 
ment over to Eads at a salary of $3,500; it 
reinstated the Commission in charge of the 
work. 

In the House on Friday Mr. 8. 8. Cox 
offered an amendment to the River and Harbor 
Bill directing the United States Harbor Board, 
provided for, to report a plan and estimates for 
obtaining a permanent channel sufficient for 
the wants of commerce over the Sandy Hook 
Bar entrance into New York Harbor. Adopted. 
Mr. King, of Louisiana, offered an amendment 
appropriating $15,000,000 for the improvement 
of Sandy Hook channel, and advocated its 
adoption as benefiting the commerce of the 
entire country. Rejected. 

Mr. Randall gave notice on Friday that on 
Monday he would be ready to go on with the 
Post-ottice Bill, and that the Legislative Bill 
would also be ready, and followed soon by the 
Sundry Civil Bill. He gave notice, too, that 
he expected to have all the appropriation bills 
in the Senate not later than February 25. If 
his programme should be carried out, the Sen- 
ate would have only five working days in 
which to clear up the business sent to it by the 
House, 


The House had its usual row on Monday. 
Mr. White, of Kentucky, adisturbing element, 
was ruled out of order by Mr. Blackburn, the 
acting Speaker. The Sergeant-at-Arms was 
sent to seat him. That oflicer forgot his mace. 
Mr. White resisted, as the officer had no badge 
of authority. The mace was secured, and, 
when it was no longer needed, Mr. White was 
seated. For an hour there was turbulence and 
wrangling over this, but Mr. Blackburn tri- 
umphed. The supporters of the River and 
Harbor Bill were not able to hold the floor af- 
ter 12 o'clock. This is interpreted to mean the 
defeat of the bill. There was a marked de- 
termination to pass the general appropriation 
bills. The Post-ottice Appropriation Bill was 
taken up. 


There was another disorderly scene in the 
House of Representatives on Tuesday over the 


] 
| 


White incident of the day before. The Re- 
publicans insisted that the personal rights of a 
member had been infringed by an oficer with- 
out a badge of office, and that the journal did 


| not accurately state that fact. 


President-elect Cleveland arrived in this city 


| on Wednesday night, and remained at the Vic- 








toria Hotel until Saturday, receiving promi- 
nent members of the Democratic party, and 
Independents,and hearing their political advice. 
On Sunday he visited Samuel J. Tilden at 
Greystone. 

In his conversations Mr. Cleveland said his 
civil-service letter meant exactly what it said, 
no more 
were undertaking to read between the lines 
would find themselves mistaken. He did not, 
he said, propose to remove any Republican 
officer who had been faithful to his duties, and 
whose administration of his office was satis- 
factory to the public immediately —con- 
cerned. When the terms of such officers ex- 


| 


and no less, and that those who 


pired, he expected to fill their places with good | 


men of his own party if they could be found, 
which he did not doubt. There might be rea- 
sons in some cases why this position should 
not be adhered to, but under all ordinary cir- 
cumstances it would be the rule. 

A bill was introduced in the Senate at Al- 
bany on Friday for the protection of gas con- 
sumers. It provides that every gas company 
in New York city shall furnish consumers, 
through burners consuming five cubic feet per 
hour, gas of sixteen-sperm-candle power, at a 
cost not to exceed $1 50 per thousand feet. 
No compensation shall be charged for gas of 
less illuminating power than that specified 
above. The Mayor shall appoint a gas-meter 
inspector to test all gas furnished. <A similar 
bill was introduced in the Assembly providing 
for inspectors in all cities in the State of more 
than 20,000 inhabitants. 

In the Assembly at Albany on Wednesday a 
resolution was adopted referring to the Judi- 
ciary the question of the advisability of an 
investigation of Judges Truax, Andrews, and 
Beach because of their acts in connection with 
the late change of administration in New York 
city. 

The Assembly has ordered the investigation 
of the Emigration Labor Bureau requested by 
Mr. Hooley, on behalf of the Trades Assem- 
bly. Mr. Hooley alleges that there is evidence 
to show that the Bureau is managed in the in- 
terest of manufacturing companies in this and 
other States. 

Mayor Grace’s bill for spring elections in 
this city will be presented to the Legislature 
this week. It provides that the President of 
the Board of Aldermen and the Aldermen 
to be elected next fall shall hold office 
till January 1, 1887, and that, on the first 


Tuesday succeeding the first Monday in 
April, 1886, there shall be elected a 


Mayor, a President of the Board of Aldermen, 
and a Board of Aldermen. The terms of the 
Mayor and the Aldermen who are elected in 
April, 1886, are to begin on January 1, 1887, 
and are to end at noon on June 1, 1888. 


Judge Freedman, in the Superior Court Spe- 
cial Term on Tuesday, in this city, gave a very 
elaborate opinion and decision in the proceed- 
ings brought by Theodore Roosevelt and others 
against Franklin Edson, ex-Mayor of this city, 
upon the motion to punish for contempt of 
court for disobeying the order of injunction 
granted by Judge Beach last December, to re- 
strain him from making any nominations for 
Commissioner of Public Works or Corporation 
Counsel. Judge Freedman finds that ex- 
Mayor Edson is guilty of contempt of court, 
and he directs ‘‘ that forthe wilful disobedience 
and the contempt of which the defendant stands 
adjudged guilty, he be imprisoned in the Coun- 
ty Jail for the period of fifteen days, and that, 
in addition thereto, he pay a tine of $250.” 


John A, Logan was renominated by acclama- 
tion for United States Senator by the Republi- 
‘an caucus at Springfield, Ill., on Thursday 
night. 


Congressman W. R. Morrison received 


| tion was reconsidered. In 





the Democratic caucus nomination on Wed- 
nesday night. 

Director-General Burke, of the New Orleans 
Exhibition, on Saturday submitted the follow- 
ing statement respecting the Exhibition: Re- 
ceipts from stock and donations, $584,168; 
United States Government loan, $1,000,000; 
installation receipts, $93,984 39; gate receipts, 
$73,292 60. Total, $1,751,444 99; expendi 
tures, $2,070,831 94; deficit, $819,386 95. 

At a meeting of railroad presidents in this 
city on Friday the resignation of Commissioner 
Fink, of the Trunk Line Pool, was not accept- 
ed. He was, however, granted leave of ab- 
sence for a trip to Mexico and California, 

A great snow blockade existed on many 
Western railroads on Monday and Tuesday. 
Throughout the Eastern and Middle States 
considerable damage was done by freshets. 

The Board of Overseers of Harvard College 
on January 28 approved the report in favor of 
printing the Quinquennial Catalogue in English 
instead of Latin. Ata meeting on Thursday, 
twenty-one members being present, the ques- 
the discussion of 
the main question President Eliot and James 
Freeman Clarke expressed themselves as dis 
tinctly in favor of printing the catalogue in 
English. Edward Everett Hale was in favor 
of printing the catalogue down to the class of 
1880 in Latin and the remainder in English. 
Nine overseers voted to rescind the resolution, 
while but seven voted to sustain it. It is be- 
lieved that this will not be accepted as a final 
disposition of the matter. The statute requir- 
ing students to attend public worship on Sun- 
day morning was repealed. 

At the annual meeting of the members of 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, at the 
Museum in Central Park on Monday, John 
Taylor Johnston was retlected President ; 
William C. Prime and Daniel Huntington 
Vice-Presidents ; and L. P. Di Cesnola, Secre- 
tary. Mr. DiCesnola received thirty-one out 
of the thirty-five votes. R. Hoe, jr., G. W. 
Curtis, and W. R. Ware were elected trustees 
for the term ending in 1892. The trustees re- 
ported receipts during 1884 to the amount of 
$45,642 45, all of which had been disbursed 
except $109 81. 

Richard Short, the man who stabbed Captain 
Phelan in O'Donovan Rossa’s oftice, was on 
Monday released on bail. 

FOREIGN. 

London and Great Britain were startled on 
Thursday morning by the announcement in the 
Chronicle that Khartum had fallen into the 
bands of El Mahdi, and that General Gordon 
was probably a prisoner. The other morning 
papers soon issued extra editions with the same 
report, but it lacked official confirmation until 
12:30 Pp. M., When the War Office issued the fol- 
lowing: ‘‘ Telegrams from Geacral Wolseley 
announce that the fall of Khartum took place 
on January 26. He says Colonel Wilson ar- 
rived at Khartum on January 28, and was 
greatly surprised to find that the enemy were 
in possession of that place. He immediately 
started on his return down the river, and pro- 
ceeded under a heavy fire from the rebels. 
When some miles below the Shublaka Cata- 
ract, Colonel Wilson’s steamers were wrecked, 
but he and his whole party managed to reach 
an island in safety, where they are secure. A 
steamer has gone to bring them back to the 
British camp near Metemneh. General Wolse- 
ley says he has no information regarding the 
fate of General Gordon, and does not know 
whether he is dead or alive.” 

A native reported that the Mahdi had 60,000 
men in the vicinity of Khartum, and that he in- 
troduced a number of his emissaries into the 
city. These emissaries mingled freely with the 
native troops under General Gordon, and by 
bribes, threats, and working on their religious 
feelings induced them to mutiny. Seven thou- 
sand of the garrison deserted to the rebels, 
leaving General Gordon only 2,500 faithful 
soldiers. With this small force he attempted 
to hold the city against the Mahdi’s great army, 
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but, after severe fighting, in which a large 
number of the rebels were killed, he was 
compelled to surrender. General Wolseley 
telegraphed in the afternoon that he did not 
consider the British position at Gubat in any 
immediate danger. 

Meanwhile the excitement throughout the 
British Isles was intense. On every side were 
heard condemnations of the Ministry for their 
dilatory course in starting the relief expedition, 
It will be remembered that Gordon arrived at 
Khartum on February 18, 1884, and that the re- 
lief expedition did not start until September, 
1884. 

A council was held at the British War Office 
on Thursday evening. It was decided to ad- 
vise the Government to despatch 3,000 troops 
to Suakim immediately, General Stephenson 
telegraphed that 5,000 men would be needed to 
clear the road to Berber, as the news of the fall 
of Khartum would induce the central tribes to 
join Osman Digna. 

The comments of the London papers on Fri 
day morning were doleful but patriotic. The 
Daily News said: ‘Seldom in the memory of 
living men has news been received of such 
disaster to England. The cry of ‘too late’ 
against the Government is unjustified.” The 
Times said: ‘*No words of ours are adequate to 
express the mingled feelings of dismay, con- 
sternation, and indignant disgust which have 
been universally evoked by this news. The 
present situation is the lamentable result of a 
long course of disregard of the elementary 
maxims of statesmanship. The country is 
obliged to confess that everything has been 
done that could be done to add to the risks of 
defeat. Advice has been spurned, time wasted, 
and opportunity lost.” 

An important meeting of the Cabinet was 
held on Friday morning. It was decided to 
give Lord Wolseley carte blanche to take 
any measures which he might deem ne 
cessary for the rescue of General Gordon if 
alive, and to make use of such military opera- 
tions as he considered advisable to regain the 
ground lost in the Sudan by the fall of Khar- 
tum. Among the alternatives suggested to 
General Wolseley are the immediate recapture 
of Khartum, and the employment, if necessary, 
of Indian troops to reopen the Berber route. 
He has been instructed to take all measures ne- 
cessary to the successful operation of the cam- 
paign. The Government will give him any as- 
sistance he may need by despatching troops 
from Suakim to Berber. Another Cabinet 
Council was held on Saturday. The news 
from General Wolseley grew more discourag- 
ing. His latest advices from Metemneh were 
that El Mahdi was ready to attack Stewart's 
little army in great force. 

Cairo telegrams received on Sunday in Lon- 
don reported that a council of war had been 
held at which General Stephenson was present. 
He advised a retreat of the troops from Metem- 
neh on Korti, and the concentration of the ea- 
tire force toward Berber, and after the capture 
of Berber to await the expedition coming to 
Suakim before making an advance on Khartum. 
Military authorities estimate that this plan in 
volves a delay in the advance upon Khartum 
until autumn. The hot weather, which begins 
next month, will make it impossible for the 
English forces to endure the marches. 


General Lord Wolseley telegraphed on Mon 
day: ‘‘ The advance guard of General Earle’s 
column, consisting of a squadron of cavalry 
under the command of Colonel Buller, sur- 
prised a large body of the Monasir tribe — r 
Suleiman Wad Gamz, the murderer of Colonel 
Stewart, encamped at Shakoob Wells. The 
cavalry charged the encampment, and the 
enemy fled in every direction, leaving behind 
thirty men killed, a large number of c amels 
and cattle, and many Remington rifles. Colo 
nel Buller also captured six prisoners.” 


A despatch from Gakdul Wells, dated Fe} 
ruary 5 and received on Monday, stated that 
Colonel Sir Redvers Buller, with the Royal 
Irish Regiment, had arrived there from Korti, 


and was to start on the following day for Gu 
bat. 

At the request of General Wolseley nine 
battalions of troops, about 8,000 men in all, 
were on Monday ordered from England, Malta 
Gibraltar, and India to Egypt Phey will, it 
1s said, co to Suakim and ope rate between that 
place and Berber to Keep the route open hey 
will then effect ac myple te qunction with the 
Britis h forees on the Nile, both above and tx 
low Berber. A’ naval demonstration in the 
Red Sea, to cobperate with the land movement, 
has been arranged for, and the despatch of 
several British men-of-war to that locality is 
imminent, ; 


General Newdegate will command the British 
expedition to Suakim, and Colonel Greaves will 
he his Chief of Staff. The Suakim campaign 
willopen, it is calculated, on the Sthof March 
| Orders have been sent throughout the country 
| borade ring on the west and south coasts of the 
Red Sea for the purchase of camels for the use 
| of the new expedition. 


| <A despatch from Korti was received on Tues 
day, dated February 9, saving: ‘* Lord Charles 
Beresford has returned in safety to Gubat, 
| bringing with him Colonel Sir Charles Wilson 
and party, who were stranded on an island 
some distance up the Nile, as they were return 
ing from Khartum. Some ditticulty. was ex 
perienced in fetching away the stranded party 
The rebels on the river banks ke pt up a con 
stant firing, and shortly after the party had em 
barked, a bullet from a rebel’s rifle piereod the 
boiler of the steamer. It was necessary, there 
fore, to anchor unier fire and make repairs 
The British tire, however, now took effect, and 
the rebels were repulsed. Immediately after 
reaching Gubat, Colonel Wilson started for 
Korti, where he has now arrived to report in 
person to Lord Wolseley the details of his re 
connoissance of Khartum.”” General Wolseley 
praised highly the pluck of Lord Charles 
Beresford and his men. On Tuesday Wolseles 
started for Korti from Gubat with all the 
| troops except parts of two regiments. He asks 
} that the advance from Suakim be made within 
} & month, seeing no necessity for waiting until 
autumn, 





It became known in London very late on 
Tuesday that Colonel Wilson had brought 
| with him to Korti the news that General Gor 
| don had been killed on the morning of Janua 
| ry 27. The details of the assassination are as 
| follows: On the day of the capture of Khar 
tum General Gordon's attention Was attracted 
‘ 


| by a tremendous tumult in he streets. He left 
| the Government building, in which he had made 
his headquarters, in order to ascertain tl 
| cause of the disturbance. Just as he reached 
the street he was stabbed in the back wd feil 
dead. The tumult was caused by the 


Mahdi’s troops, who had gained access to 
the interior of the town through treachery, and 
who were soon in complete possession of the 
place, including the citadel. A fearful massa 
ere of the garrison followed. T ies of 
the slaughter are described as surpassing the 
Bulgarian atrocities and 

The Mahdi bas fortitied Khart um so that it is 
almost impregnable. 


It: ily has re plied formally to the protests of 
the Port e against the occupy 
ports along the Red Sea b \ It 
admits the claims of the Sul 
over the Red Sea, but declares that she had 


sien tech , 
felt herself obliged to occup) certain ports in 
‘ 














orde rto protect her Italian subjects, who were 
imperilled by the withdr awal of the Egyptian 
garrisons Italy will.” the reply concludes, 
‘allow the Egyptian tlag to remain side by 
side with the Italian flag at every occupied 
point.’ 

Italv, on Sat a Was POTTOW “is id wo 
send 35,000 troops, if 1 sary iid Eng 
land in Egypt. Statesmen and people saw a 
chance for Italy to assert herself among the 





Powers, and there was a uuiversa 1 se ntiment in 
' its favor. 
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Tower of London plot. The ye n of 
him tallies almost exactly with the appear 
an fo f the two men arrested in Halifax 
on October 17, 18S Phi had 100 pounds of 
powerful Wramiite mh OtWwe valises, togetser 
with rnfernal machines if was supposed that 
they ended to blow up the British ship-of 
war Nerts f then in the harbor. Holmes 
and Brecken were the men’s names. Cunning 
ham is believed to be Precken, who has as- 
sumed the name of a prison friend of his 

Cunningham and = Purton were — again 


brought into court on Monday Much ex 
citement was created by the withdrawal of the 
charge of conspiracy, and the substitution of 
high-treason fel n\ Testimony is to be pro 
duced showing that the prisoners were prime 
movers in a conspiracy Which was hatebed in 
America. After hearing several witnesses, the 
hearing was adjourned until February 16. 


Philip Newbold, the alle ced dynamiter who 


i} 
was altested on January 80 in Deby, Eng., 
and charged with sending letters threatening 
to blow up the Town Ifall, had an examina 


tion on Friday, and it resulted in his being dis 
charged. Nothing of an incriminating nature 
could be found against him, 
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THE CAPTURE OF KHARTUM. 


OF all the extraordinary things which have 
happened in this British adventure in the Su 
dan, the fall of Khartum is the most extraordi- 
nary. The place is practically impregnable 
against the attack of any force which does not 
command the rivers and has no heavy artillery. 
It lies on the point of the promontory formed 
by the junction of the Blue and White Nile, 
both of them wide and deep streams; and 
any force which can patrol them to the south- 
ward hasan indefinite extent of fertile coun- 
try to draw supplies from. 
to be expected that, when the Mahdi's rising 
first began, he would obtain possession of the 
place through the sympathy of the garrison, 
who were all Egyptians, Turks, and Circas 


It was reasonably 


sians. Gordon’s reaching the place as he did, 
alone and unattended, was a surprise to the 
whole civilized world. His being able 


to hold it ever since, and keep a Mussulman 
force faithful to him, a solitary infidel, ap- 
parently cut off from the of the 
world by a thousand miles of desert, during 
a whole year, has been a still greater surprise. 
Most of the other garrisons which Wolscley’s 
expedition was intended to rescue, had cither 
joined the Mahdi or been captured by him. 
There seemed to be no good reason why that 
of Khartum should not do the same thing. As 
a matter of fact, it did not do it. Gordon, too, 
had five or six steamers fortified against mus- 
ketry with planks backed by thin sheets of 
iron, and manned by faithful and plucky 
blacks, commanded by Turks, which moved 
up and down the river at pleasure, and kept 
the Mahdi from making himself comfortable 
anywhere on the banks. It was believed that 
if the worst came to the worst with him, if 
his supplies began to fail or his men began to 
waver, he could embark on these steamers and 
make his way southward to the Congo coun- 
try. Stanley has said repeatedly that he would 
have no difficulty in making his escape by that 
route. 

The situation as it now presents itself to the 
British Government and to Lord Wolseley is 
well fitted to shake the courage and confidence 
of the wisest and boldest. Nothing like it in 
point of difficulty has been encountered by Bri- 
tish statesmen since the rising in India in 1857. 
To retire foiled, leaving not only Gordon but 
Khartum in the enemy’s hands, would damage 
British military prestige in a way which would 
exert a very unfortunate influence on the 
various complications with foreign Powers, and 
especially the Egyptian complication, in which 
the Gladstone Ministry is plunged, and would 
deeply wound the national pride. But the oppo. 
site course is one of which Wolseley might well 
say, as Wolfe said when before Quebec, that 
‘‘its difficulties are enough to appall the 
stoutest heart.” The Mahdi has come into 
possession of a considerable quantity of mili- 
tary stores, and of some heavy guns, and 
of a very strong position; and the success 
will probably inflame the courage and fanati- 
cism of bis followers, and bring large rein- 
forcements to his standard from all the sur- 
rounding country. It is well, too, if it 


rest 


do not raise the tribes along the line of Wolse- 
ley’s communications down the river, and make 
it for a good while as much as he can do to 





| keep his little force alive in that vast wilder 


ness. The more one examines the problem, in 
deed, the sorrier one feels for both the states- 
men and soldiers who have to solve it. 

Mr. Gladstone, in particular, must to-day 
more than ever long for his well-won repose. 
What the effect of this event on his Ministry 
will be, it is almost useless to conjecture, be- 
cause the extent of popular confidence in Glad- 
stone himself isan unknown quantity, which 
has of late spoiled all prophecy about his politi- 
cal fortunes. He will, if he remains in power, 
owe much, however, it is quite safe to say, to 
the absence on either side of any other man 
even distantly approaching him in power and 
resources. He has a people behind him who, 
more than any other in Europe, make desperate 
crises easy for theirrulers. English courage—the 
courage never to submit or yield—always rises 
highest when the days are darkest. It is 
emphatically what Napoleon called a ‘‘ two 
o'clock in the morning courage.” But what 
a warning the whole story of the Sudan 
against the dangers of a ‘‘ brilliant foreign 
policy” is! Disraeli’s war in Afghanistan cost 
enough to have bought out every landlord in 
Ireland, and have honestly and forever settled 
the Irish question. This Sudan expedition will, 
before it is over, cost enough to extinguish 
pauperism in East London, and give to tens of 
thousands of starving wretches a chance to 
start afresh under kindlier skies, to say nothing 
of the burnt villages and the slaughtered peas- 
ants abroad, and of the weeping widows and 


desolated homes and fatherless children in 
England. 
It is but fair to say for Mr. Gladstone 


that he is the victim not so much of his 
own want of foresight as of the popular hind- 
sight. He inherited, but did not originate, 
the tradition, old as the Indian Empire, that 
no foreign Power must be allowed to get a 
foothold in Egypt. When the Khedive piled up 
an immense debt, mainly held in France, and 
became unable to pay the interest, and there 
was imminent danger that the bondholders 
would force the French Government to take 
forcible charge of Egyptian finances, Lord 
Beaconsfield, in obedience to this tradition, 
proposed in 1879 a joint financial control with 
France, in order to forestall exclusive French 
interference. This was the beginning of a se- 
ries of blunders. It is now plain that it would 
have been better to take the ground at once 
that the Egyptians should not be compelled by 
foreign force to pay a debt contracted by an 
improvident ruler, any more than any other 
community, and that the Egyptians had as 
much right of repudiation as any one else, and 
should be allowed to exercise it. 

Mr. Gladstone thus did not originate the 
joint control; he inherited it. But, in 
obedience to the anti-Jingo sentiment which 
restored him to office in 1880, he did not attempt 
to alter or extend it. It broke down in 1882 
under Arabi’s rebellion, which expelled the 
English and French agents from the country, 
and put the lives and fortunes of the resident 
foreignersin danger, and—what was of moreim- 
portance—threatened the security of the Suez 
Canal as a means of communication with India. 
Some European Power was sure to interfere 
with this state of things if it lasted long. 
France would have done so if England had 








not, and English sentiment undoubtedly de- 
manded English interference, What English- 
men wanted, however, was only a little inter- 
ference—that is, just enough to extinguish 
Arabi. They did not foresee, when Alexandria 
was bombarded and the battle of Tell el-Kebir 
fought, that it would bring the whole fabric 
of Egyptian government down in a heap of 
ruins, and that England would in fact, if not 
in form, have to take charge of the country 
and administer it. 

Here again Mr. Gladstone was careful not 
to go too far. He set the Khedive up and 
tried to rule Egypt through Egyptian func- 
tionaries. -He determined not to try to put 
down the rebellion in the Sudan, which had 
carried everything before it, but simply to 
withdraw the garrisons from that region and 
let the Sudanese take care of themselves. When 
Gordon offered to go to Khartum and do it all by 
his personal influence, he let him go. If it 
could be done by the risk of one man’s life, it 
was better than by the risk of thousands. He 
occupied Suakim in order to have a base of 
operations on the Red Sea, if the occasion for 
them shouldarise. When Osman Digna came 
too near the place at the head of his hordes, in 
an exultant frame of mind, the British went 
out and gave him two thrashings, apparently 
for the purpose of showing him how 
much harder it would be to deal with them 
than with the Egyptians, if he chose to make 
more trouble. Mr. Gladstone tried, when most 
of the garrisons had surrendered or gone over 
to the Mahdi, to get Gordon to leave Khartum 
while he could, and give up an enterprise 
which was plainly hopeless; but Gordon refused 
and set him at defiance, and the British public 
then began to worship Gordon as a plucky 
martyr, he being clearly a half-crazy fanatic. 
When everything else was shown to be use- 
less, the present unfortunate expedition was 
sent to rescue Gordon, with what result we 
now know, 

All through this business, in fact, the Minis- 
try have in their movements faithfully reflected 
the condition of the English mind, which may 
be described as one of perpetual halting be- 
tween two opposing causes. The great bulk of 
the people have become alarmed at the immense 
size of the Empire and the weight of expense 
which it involves, and are opposed tothe policy 
of further extension. But they are equally op- 
posed, in obedience to traditions of which they 
are very proud, to any curtailmentof it. They 
want it kept as it is, with as little expense 
as possible, so that they may give their time 
and strength to home reforms. In order to 
carry out this sort of policy they put Mr. Glad- 
stone in office. What is now dawning on them 
is,that it is a policy which neither Mr. Gladstone 
nor any other man can carry out. An empire so 
vast, which covers or touches so many barbarous 
and discontented races, and meets civilized 
competitors at so many corners of the globe, 
cannot be made stationary or economical. The 
smallest disturbance at any point is liable to 
develop intoa war. The smallest movement 
in defence of either dignity or prestige is likely 
to make a vast accession of territory a mere 
measure of self-preservation. It is a policy, in 
fact, which English Liberals, with their humani- 


' tarianism and cosmopolitanism and volunteer 
' army, are utterly unfitted to carry out. They 
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must be frankly conquerors, or frankly phi- 
lanthropists. The rdle of the conquering 
philanthropist is one which is in our time 
forbidden to a democracy, and a democracy 
modern England is. Mr. Gladstone is probably 
about to be sacrificed, laden as he is with years 
and honor—the greatest statesman of the régime 
of peaceful progress which any modern coun- 
try has produced—to the last attempt of the 
English people to preach the gospel from be 
hind Martini-Henri rifles and Gatling guns. 
The first really Radical Ministry will have to 
choose between comfort and imperialism. 


THE RAILROAD PROBLEM. 


DECIDEDLY the strongest argument that has 
been advanced in favor of some legal limitation 
on railroad construction in the United States is 
to be found in the pamphlet of Mr. Marshall 
M. Kirkman, of Chicago, entitled ‘The Rela- 
tion of the Railroads in the United States to the 
People and the Commercial and Financial In- 
terests of the Country.’ Mr. Kirkman writes 
from the standpoint of a railroad man and expert. 
His aim is to provide that railway property shall 
yield fair returns to the owners. He finds an 
obstacle to this in the competition of capital 
—that is, in the excessive multiplication of lines 
and in the paralleling of old lines by new ones. 
If the practice goes on unchecked, no lines can 
yield fair profits, if indeed any profits. The 
thing must be stopped for many reasons. It is 
not for the interest of the community that rail- 
roads should become bankrupt any more than 
that merchants and manufacturers should be- 
come bankrupt. But they will be so sooner or la- 
terif unlimited competition goeson. The only 
power that can arrest this agency of destruction 
is the Legislature. Therefore, it must be in- 
voked to do what European governments do 
—set bounds to railway building, and allow no 
new roads to be built except after a fair hear- 
ing and determination in each particular case. 
The readers of Mr. Kirkman’s pamphlet will 
be impressed by the fervor of his argument 
and by the copiousness of his knowledge, but 
will hardly be convinced of the effectiveness 
of his remedy. Let us take the most glaring 
illustration which our railway history affords 
of the evils of unregulated competition—that 
of the West Shore versus the New York 
Central. 
West Shore enterprise had been required, four 
or five years ago, to go before the Legislature, 
or any railroad commission established by it, to 
prove that a new road on the west bank of the 
Hudson River to Albany,and thence to Buffalo, 
would be a work profitable to the investors and 
of public utility. If profitable to the investors, 
its public utility would be taken for granted, 
because the mere fact of profit in a new line 
would imply the existence of more trattic than 
sufficient for the New York Central, and 
would point to the dangers of monopoly. 
Would any stronger argument be required by 
the Legislature than was required by the private 
individuals who were asked to furnish the 
money to build the road? Would not the 
Legislature have concluded at once that if A, 
B, and C were willing to risk their private 
means in the enterprise, the State might well 
afford to risk a charter which costs nothing? 
Would not the question of the profitable cha- 





Suppose that the projectors of the | 


racter of the enterprise have been conside red 
as settled and concluded by the very fact that 
A, B, and ©, who had gone over the ground 


carefully, had become 
vinced of it that they were ready and ex 
to put fifty or sixty million dollars into it: 
These them 


so thoroughly con 


ver 


which 
The Legislature would have granted 


are questions answer 
selves. 
the charter with far less difficulty than the 
There 


is no re medy. 


promoters 
fore, Mr. 
Repealing 
relegating 


found in getting the money 
Kirkman’s remedy 
the general railroad law is merely 
the question to a tribunal which 
would deal with it very much as it is dealt 
with now. 

The West Shore enterprise has brought its 
own punishment in the shape of a fine of some 
thirty million dollars upon the mistaken capi- 
talists who invested their in it. An 
equal punishment has been visited upon the 
New York Central, if the decline 
value of its shares is to be taken 


moneys 
in market 


as the true 


measure of the infliction. Both properties 
together are worth no more, if as much, as 
one of them was worth three years ago. This 
isa great evil to the owners of both. Is it an 
evil to the public? This question cannot bx 


answered do 


bumerous 


off-hand, nor Mr. 


and rather voluble argumcnts 


Kirkman’s 
fur 
nish a satisfactory answer. It is not helpful t 
say that— 


* Tariffs can never be reduced below tl 

amount needed to meet expenses and interest 

the combined properties. — If reduced, the 
community thus attempting to relieve itself at 
the expense of the carrier will suffer yreater loss 
from the stagnation that must ensue trom the 
presence of so large a body of unproductive 
capital, than would follow the payment by it of 
rates sufficient to afford the needed money lt 
the business of a railroad is superabundant and 
profitable, rates may be reduced within the limits 
necessary toreturn a fair rate on the investment, 
but the reduction must ever be dependent uj 
these conditions. 


se) 


wT) 
If a business only able to sus 
tain one line is divided among several, each must 
receive from it the income required to meet ne 
cessary wants, and thus the community, 
of being benetited by the construction of unpro 
fitable roads, must make up the difference bx 
tween a remunerative and an unremunerativ: 
traffic.” 

It is not true that 


ed below the amount needed 


instead 





DT 


** tariffs can never be reduc 

to meet e\ponses 
and interest on the combined properties T) 
West Shore Road is a standing 


Yr 4 ¢ ¢} 
piri i Lilt 


contrary proposition, for its tariffs are a g 
way below that figure now. It is struggling 
to meet expenses only. It is not paying inte 
rest, and does not expect to do so at present 


Nor does the presence of a larg body 


| productive fired capital necessarily imply 


; and 


lead to general stagnation. All the old 
disused 
sent unproductive capital, 5 
If the buil 


Shore Road had employed their funds in co: 


structing marble 


oe 
canals in the country” repr 
et thev do not 


cause stagnation. 


monuments to the heroes of 
the late war, the same amount of unproductive 
capital would have 


been in existence, but. it 


would not have led to stagnation Again 
“If a business only able to. sustai one 
line is divided among several, each mist 
receive from it the income required to mect 


necessary wants,” says Mr. Kirkman. Ther 
is really no ‘“‘ must” about it, nor is it clear 
what is meant by ‘‘ necessary wants.” A rail 


road generally wants all it can get. Its only 
necessary wants are operating expenses, [f it 
cannot get these, it must stop, 


The railroad problem is something deeper 
than Mr 


that we se 


Kirkman im: It involves all 


wines 


on in other branches of busi 


none 


ness under the law of « mpetition and some 
thing more Capital badly invested in manu 
facturing or trading can be transferred. If 


badly invested in railroads, it can only be lost 


An ideal solution of 


the problem would be the 
ownership of all) railroads bw the Gov 
ment; but the practical realization would 
tx attended with ditheulties far rTeate 
than any now known since Congress 
would forthwith become a pool for the a 
ustment of rates from evervwhere to every 


would be satisfied with 
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TRAVELLER'S DIARIES 
* ALMOST ull books [of travel],” says Lady 
Marv Wortley Montagu, “ are either defeciis « or 
fabulous. I have observed that the only tre 
intelligence of distant countries is to be had from 
thas have passed [time in} them, without a 
design of publishing their remarks.” This obser 
vat s hardly as accurate now as when it was 


hundred and thirty years ago; but it is ~ 
still perhaps true that the less ‘the design of 
publishing their re marks ” has been in the minds 

' 


on tit 


writers, the more lively is the interest the 


irks excite The only question is whether 
such unconscious mind, such unintentional 
writer, exists in these days of universal ‘‘ pub- 
hshing.” And this suggests the thought that a 
delightful Handbook for Italy (or other countries) 
might be made by bringing together the observa- 
tions and impressions of famous and remarkable 
men and women as recorded in their informal 
letters and diaries. What could be more enter- 
taining than to travel in company with Petrarch, 


Montaigne, Milton, Evelyn, Horace Walpole, 


and Gray. the Président de Brosses and his five 
; 


‘ smrituel ” companions, Mme. de Staél, Goethe, 


Shelley, George Sand—the list may be made of 


any length? It would be talk like that which 
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was had in Pepys’s parlor on that evening of a 
Lord’s day, when *‘ came Mr. Andrews and Hill, 
and we sung, with my boy, Ravenscroft’s 4- 
part psalms— most admirable musick. After 
supper, fell into the rarest discourse with Mr. Hill 
about Rome and Italy: but most pleasant that 
ever I had in my life.” 
was fond of. He records elsewhere how on an- 
other occasion he ‘‘iay in bed” with ‘ Mr. Bris- 
band, whoisa good scholar and sober man, 
getting him to give me an account of Rome, 
which is the most delightful talk a man can have 
of any traveller; and so to sleep.” How one 
would have liked to read with Pepys Montaigne’s 
incomparable description of Rome ! 

And evenif one were inclined to go back to the 
far older writers, it would be full of interest to 
be reminded by this companionable Handbook 
who had been where—to recall Marcus Aurelius, 
or Ovid, on the banks of the Danube, and Horace 
at the spot where 


This was discourse Pepys 


“Incivit ex illo montes Appulia notos 
Ostentare mihi, quos torret Atabulus. 


Murray’s Handbooks attempt in some degree to 
do this incidentally; but our purpose would be to 
have quotations and references the only contents 
of the volume. Mr. Longfellow has collected for 
us the poetry associated with foreign lands; and 
some one should arrange the almost more valua- 
ble prose which is scattered through many not 
often opened volumes. These passages would be 
found full of suggestions from the characters of 
the writers and the conditions of their times. 

But not less noteworthy than what they say 
about what they observe, is what they do not 
say and what they do not observe. Goethe, in 
his diary of his sixteen-days’ visit to Venice, 
makes not even an allusion to—much less gives 
any slightest description of—St. Mark’s and the 
Ducal Palace, except in so far as he has a para- 
graph on the four horses, as specimens of Greek 
art. He had drunk Palladio till he was intoxi- 
cated, and could see no piece of architecture tru- 
ly. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, fifty years 
earlier, ‘‘ went to see the ceremony of high mass 
celebrated by the Doge, on Christmaseve. . . . 
The Doge’s niece (he having no lady) met me at 
the palace-gate and led me through the palace to 
the Church of St. Mark, where the ceremony was 
performed” ; but Lady Mary was apparently as 
one blind, and was alive only to those things 
which made her ‘‘ quite satisfied with my treat- 
ment in this town ”—fétes, opera-boxes, masked 
balls, ‘‘a magnificent collation” on board the 
Bucentaur, and a regatta, ‘“‘ by far the finest 
sight in Europe, not excepting our own corona- 
tions.” 

Evelyn, examining, with a scholarly at- 
tention equal to and equalled by Goethe's, the 
same things which Goethe saw a hundred and 
fifty years later, shows a quicker eye for archi- 
tecture, which was one of the strongest interests 
of their sight-seeing days to them both. He was 
only twenty-three when he set out on his travels, 
but he, too, had studied (and quotes) Palladio ; 
yet he remarked immediately at Abbeville that 
**the principal church is a very handsome piece 
of Gothic architecture,” and afterward he dis- 
courses more or less well on the various churches, 
and abbeys, and cathedrals, and other great 
buildings of France and Italy. Nevertheless, at 
Venice, ‘‘the first public building I went to see 
was the Rialto. Next day I went to their 
Exchange ; thence my guide led me to 
the Fondigo di Todeschi, hence I pass’ 
thro’ the Merceria”; then he saw “ that admira- 
bu Clock, celebrated next to that of Strasburg ; 

and so we enter’d into St. Marc’s Church.” 
Anl “so” he describes it at very considerable 
length, but concludes: ** After all that is said, 
this Church is in my opinion much too dark and 
dismal, and of heavy work.” 


M. de Brosses, in 1739, was of the same mind : 
‘“‘It is a church in Greek style, low, darkered, in 
miserable taste both within and without, covered 
with seven domes lined inside by mosaics on a 
golden background, which make them seem much 
more like cauldrons than cupolas.” And, like 
Goethe, he was of opinion that the four horses 
were “the only thing in all this building which 
is really worthy of admiration.” Yet the Presi- 
dent was not as thoroughgoing an admirer of 
Palladio as Gocthe. He thought it en régle to 
give him a page at Vicenza—“‘ in talking of Vi- 
cenza, one must always say something of archi- 
tecture and Palladio”; but what he last says is: 
‘** After having seen the public works of Palladio, 
we went to see his own house, where we perceived 
that in a very small space he had massed to- 
gether, without, all the architecture possible, and, 
within, all possible inconveniences.” 

Lady Mary, on the other hand, was, in her 
own half-accomplished way, a devout disciple of 
Palladio. ‘Is it not enough,” she asks, ‘‘ that I 
say they are most of them the design of Palla- 
dio?” when writing of the palaces at Genoa, of 
the Strada Nuova—“ perhaps the most beautiful 
line of building in the world.” And consequent- 
1y, at Nuremberg, though she declares herself to 
have seen “all that is remarkable in this place,” 
it is quite evident that it was impossible—and not 
less so at Brunswick—for her to see the peculiar 
effectiveness of the picturesque houses and ware- 
houses, 

But ‘ picturesqueness” was an unknown thing 
in those days. It is difficult to recognize fully, 
in spite of the now frequent comments on the 
fact, that, till within the last century, ordered- 
ness, whether in Art or Nature, possessed the 
strongest charm for cultivated minds, so that not 
only was architecture judged by a very different 
standard from ours, but what we now call “ fine 
scenery” was to travellers in general, and espe 
cially to English travellers, “frightful,” and 
merely frightful. Evelyn, describing his passage 
of the Simplon, speaks of ‘‘ mounting again 
thro’ strange, horrid,and fearfull craggs and 
tracts, the horizon being terminated 
with rocks and mountains, whose tops cover'd 
with snow seem’d to touch the skies, and in many 
places pierced the clowdes.” Lady Mary was 
terrified quite as if she were like other women in 
passing ‘“‘by moonshine” among the “dreadful 
rocks” of Saxon Switzerland; while Mr. Wort- 
ley was fast aslcep by her side. And the best she 
can say ofthe ascent of Mt. Cenis is, that ‘‘ the 
prodigious prospect of mountains covered with 
eternal snow, of clouds hanging far below our 
feet, and of vast cascades tumbling down the 
rocks with a confused roaring, would have been 
entertaining to me, if I had suffered less from the 
extreme cold that reigns here.” 

Horace Walvole’s impression of the four days 
he was in crossing the Alps by this same pass is 
conveyed in the exclamation: ‘Such uncouth 
rocks and such uncomely inhabitants ! My dear 
West, I hope I shall never see them again. ‘ 
When we came to the top [of Mt. Cenis] behold 
the snow fallen! and such quantities, and con- 
ducted by such heavy clouds that hung glouting, 
that I thought we never could have waded 
through them.” As the modern traveller is 
rushed through the tunnel let him remember the 
discomforts of his precursors over his head. It 
was the day before wading through these “‘ glout- 
ing clouds” that Mr. Walpole ‘ had a cruel acci- 
dent.” He had with him a little black spaniel, 
“the prettiest, fattest, dearest creature”; sud- 
denly ‘there darte1 out a young wolf, seized 
poor, dear Tory by the throat”—and good-by to 
poor, dear Tory ! Evelyn met with a less tragic 
but similar loss, At La Charité, on the Loire, 
“T lost my faithfull spaniel [Piccioli]) who had 





follow’d me from Rome: it seems he had been 


! ‘ 
taken up by some of the Governor's pages or 
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footemen, without recovery, which was a greate 
displeasure to me because the curr had many use- 
ful qualities.” It was at this time that ‘‘ we had 
the great poet, Mr. Waller, in our companie, and 
some other ingenious persons.” 

So one may go on, hither and yon indefinitely, 
with one or another “‘ ingenious person,” through 
this world of literature—this land of books, this 
country where, as in Italy herself (as Gray re- 
ports Walpole as saying), ‘‘Our memory sees 
more than our eyes.” Memory reads between the 
lines, but the words suggest thoughts that would 
not otherwise be ours. It is through literature 
only that ‘“‘sight-seeing”in Europe becomes a 
valuable education. It is only a mind imbued with 
literature that can feel with Goethe, ‘*‘ When one 
beholds what is two thousand and more years 
old, so variously and completely altered by the 
changes of time, yet still the same soil, the same 
mountains, often, indeed, the same columns and 
walls, and in the people still traces of the old 
character, one becomes a boon-companion of the 
great decrees of Fate.” 


ENGLAND.—THE PROGRESS OF DEMO- 
CRACY. 
LONDON, January 24. 

WE have all been reading, this Christaias and 
New Year, Croker’s Correspondence, a book 
whose value for recent history has been equalled 
by few publications of this generation. It con- 
tains the letters written and received by a man 
who, though he had been almost forgotten since 
his death, some twenty years ago, or remembered 
only as the object of ferocious attacks by Macau- 
lay and Disraeli, played a prominent part in his 
own time as the trusted friend and adviser of 
Wellington, Pee], and other Tory leaders, and as 
the moving spirit of the Quarterly Review, 
whose pou.itical and literary force was greater 
than now, when it has the brisk rivalry of so 
many monthlies to contend with. These letters 
give a lively picture of the state of politics and 
political opinion from 1812 down to 1860. Itisa 
long period, a period full of great events and 
large changes. One feels how different was the 
England which Croer left after the Crimean 
War from that in which his career began during 
the struggle with Napoleon: how much stronger 
the middle classes had become, how much weak- 
er the aristocracy and the Crown. Yet the 
sense of this contrast is hardly so strong as that 
of the change from 1860 to 1885. Even the 
later parts of the correspondence read like an- 
cient history, so vast is the interval which 
seems to separate us from them. Disraeli, who 
appears there, is but just gone. Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Bright are still among us, yet the world 
of Mr. Gladstone’s age seems a wholly different 
world from that of his middle life. Croker and 
his friends held the rule of the landed aristoc- 
racy, the influence of the Crown, the exercise of 
substantial power by the House of Lords, the 
maintenance of great landed estates, of the Corn 
Laws, of the privileges of the Established Church, 
to be essential to the welfare of England, the ex- 
tinction of any one of which must bring revolu- 
tion, anarchy, spoliation, national humiliation in 
its train. Now, the Crown, except to some slight 
extent in foreign relations and ecclesiastical ap- 
pointments, is powerless; the House of Lords 
dreads the extinction of its power too much to 
venture to exert such power as it retains; the 
Established Episcopal Church has been de- 
throned in Ireland and is menaced in England; 
the landed aristocracy sees its younger members 
schooling their tongues to talk the language of 
Everybody admits that the mass of 
the people is henceforth to rule, and nobody ven- 
tures publicly to deny that this is the just and 
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rightful system. The old Toryism is all but ex- 
tinct among us, and the new Toryism speaks 
with so many different voices that we cannot yet 
tell what its programme will be. 

To examine the causes which have hurried 
opinion along so quickly during this quarter of a 
century wiil be an interesting occupation for the 
philosophic historian of the future, who will 
judge better than one can do now how much is 
due to general European forces, and how much 
to the personal action of Mr. Disraeli and Mr. 
Gladstone, unquestionably the men who have 
chiefly affected the march of events. My present 
task is to endeavor to indicate the aspects the 
democratic movement now wears, and the ideas 
which animate it. 

As respects the control of Government, the 
masses of the people have now got all they can 
desire. Numbers reign. The suffrage has been 
so widely extended that the proportion of the 
upper and middle classes to the poorer class is ex- 
tremely small, and the establishment of univer- 


sal suffrage, though it would increase the 
number of voters, and would render elec- 
tions more costly and more uncertain, 
would make no _ sensible difference to the 
relative power of different classes. The hum- 


blest class, being omnipotent already, can ob- 
tain no further increase of power. Such author- 
ity as the upper and middle classes may hence- 
forth exert will depend not on voting power but 
on social and intellectual influence, on wealth, 
on their position as employers or landlords. 
England is, therefore, now a pure democracy in 
theory, except in so far as the House of Lords 
may be able to restrain a majority acting 
through the House of Commons. Now the House 
of Lords, though in point of law just what it has 
been for the last three centuries, is practically 
dead as a restraining power. It may still be abic 
to modify the details of small measures ; it will 
no longer attempt to arrest large ones. 

Not only has our Government become demo- 
cratic, but people have wakened up to see that 
such is the fact. The results of the Franchise 
Bill of 1867 have never been fully felt till now, 
because the old habits remained, and because 
the suffrage had still remained restricted in the 
counties, so that the work of democratization 
remained incomplete. Now that it las been ac- 
complished over all the country, and that the 
allotment of seats to population has diminished 
the influence which rich and locally important 
men exercised through the smal! boroughs, men’s 
eyes have been syddenly opened to see where they 
stand. The result isseen in the new tone adopted 
toward the masses. Their sovereignty is owned, 
and they are addressed as sovereigns. As in 
despotisms where a new king comes to the 
throne, every one hastens to salute him, and 
criticism is suspended in the eagerness to obtain 
his favor, so now we hear little as to the probable 
merits and conduct of our new rulers, because 
everybody’s wish is to announce his loyalty. There 
is some little danger that the language of sub- 
mission may degenerate into flattery, and that 
candidates in particular may forget, or appear 
to forget, that the gift of political power does not 
forthwith make its possessors wise and good, 
capable of exercising directly those functions 
which they have hitherto left to the governing 
classes, 

Another result has been the increased activity 
shown in creating local political organizations, 
Weseem to have now entered the same stage which 
your people passed through some sixty years ago, 
in the days of John Quincy Adams, Jackson, and 
Van Buren, when the right of the citizens not 
only to elect their magistrates and representa- 
tives, but to select the candidates for these 
offices, became recognized, and was given effect 
by the general establishment of a nominating 
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The 
Liberals have led the way in creating local asso- 


machinery of primaries and conventions. 


ciations In every constituency on a representative 
basis, and giving to the delegates of these associ 
ations the duty of choosing party candidates 
The Tories are following suit, though with less 
willingness to adopt a purely representative sys 
tem. The object, of course, is to prevent discord 
within the party, and the consequent waste of its 
strength in elections. But the result will also be 
to make the relations of a member to his consti 
tuents more hitherto 
In the county divisions he will have a 


iutimate than they have 
been. 
of laborers and 
workingmen instead of farmers and shopkeepers, 
In the ci 
ties, he will have divisions much smaller than hers 

tofore, with the residents in which he will be able 
to have more direct intercourse 


constituency consisting chiefly 


whose wishes he will have to ascertain. 


Hence he will see 
more of his constituents, they will know him 
more closely; he will be more apt to cultivate 
their favor, they more apt to express their wishes 
This 
may tend to trench upon his independence and 
turn him into a mere delegate. {do not think it 
necessarily will, because there is a great disposi 
tion in the poorer classes of England and Scot 
land to follow a man they have once learned to 
trust, and to follow him all the more because he 
belongs to the richer and better educated ranks 
of society. If it does, it 
candidates may to 
electors wish to trample. 
The evidently good result of the change is, that 
the interests of the poor will, at least for some 


to him and narrowly observe his conduct. 


will be rather because 


Wish grovel than because 


little time to come, occupy more of the attention 
of Parliament than they have done of late years 
Already we hear on ail sides of the social reforms 
which the new 
out. This great constitutional char 
to have coincided with two other 


House of Commons is to 





happens 
grave facts 


The one is a serious depression in trade and a 





culture, throwing a good many of the poorest « 


of work, and making the rest uneasy, while it 
lessens the ability of the wealthier class to hel; 
them. Tried by the test of poor-law rm 
distress is not alarming; that to 


not reach the point of starvation, 


the 


turns, 
Is sav, it does 
it has not much 
increased the number of paupers receiving pub 
lic relief: still, it the publ 

mind speculating on our industrial future. © The 


the sufferings 


is sufficient to set 


other is an increased sensibility to 
of the poor, and a 


dis; osition, 


very m 


among philanthropic persons and particularly in 








the younger generation, to distrust the orthodox 
political economy with its doctrines of laisse 
faire, supply and demand, and so forth. This 
disposition does not go far in the direction of 
protection, which would have no importance as 
a cry but for the desire of one political party t 
use it for political purposes and for the benefit 
the landowners. As the masses of our city popu 
lation would never consent to tax food, and as a 
tax on food is the only kind of protection fr 
which any class can expect help, there is no 
prospect of its becoming a practical questiot 
But the dissatisfaction with t! Ll mics 
and the sentimental anxiety to improve the lot of 
the poor, leads many to turn to the State for 
help, and some to look tenderly Socialist 
solutions. 

With all these notions and feelings fermenting 
in the public mind, we have grown accustomed] 
to listen quietly to schemes wl would hav 
astonished politicians five or six vears ago, before 
the Irish Land Act had shaken all established 
ideas. Nevertheless, a sensation has been created 
by the recent deliverances of Mr. Chamberlain 
for it is from Cabinet Ministers that suggestions 
of sweeping change have usually me, He has 


emphasized the necessity for legislation on behalf 
of the workers with particular reference to the 
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land, to taxation, and to edu n. For some 
years past he has been the leader of the party 
which seeks to copy your system of universal 
gratuitous schools—a party which obta | 
port from those who look on gratuitous ¢ 
as a means of extinguishing the denomin nea 
schools controlled by the Church of England and 
the Romar. Catholics. He has now indicated his 
view that land escapes its proper shar f taxa 
tion, and that taxation thes ht to te 
thrown more heavily upon the rich, by mea 
apparently of a graduated Income tax—a plat 


which there is undoubted! y much to be said, } 








Which alarms the rich. He has ex ~ s) 
pathy with the proposal to compel the nm t 
of all common lands improperly appropriated 
during the last seventy or eighty vea l 
the exact time fixed), which is being al 
abill by Mr. Collings w of t most ady { 
of lus Liberal friends, and adds that loos! 
see whv the three Fs of the Irish | {Act {ix1ts 
of tenure, free sale, and fair rent ! t 
applied to English tenancies, These and 
forthshadowings of his speeches have been w 
received by the Radicals, and caused a proper 
tional alarm in the richer and mon ser 
tive class, which had scarcely realiced that a new 
social legislative progranune must be exp it 
follow a shifting political pows What an 
the main points in such a prograr N ne 
has vet worked them fully out, but they wall prot 
ably be the following 

1, Abolition of th aw of prim t and 
such a restriction of power of tvay ! 
land or personal property as ow practically 
abolish our present law cf entail and settl 
ment 

~. Creation of facilities r the aqquis n of 
land by agricultural | *. possibly by a sws 
tem of loans to small occupiers, and a lange d 
velopment of allotments to laborers 

Increased taxation of land, especially by 

raising the success luties 

4. A progressive or gra ! tax 
property tax, applied f sof property 

». Extension of th . local authorities 
in towns and in tural districts, so as to ena 
ble them to provide bett wellings for the 
poo! 

6. Universa ratuiftous u ‘ inational edu 
cation 

7. Dnsestablishment and disendowment of the 


gland and Scotland 


S Pav 1 ft ficial expenses of elections 
ut of lowal taxes 

» Abolition of the House of Lords 

Payment of members of Parliament 

Of these planks in the Radical platform, some 
are far f Ix generally accepted even by 
Radicals e are, for instance, many who 
vish to keep up s sort of Second Chamber, 
Th are still more who doubt the expediency 





mMmbers or 


of 
single plank which has not 


graduated taxation 
<a no 
beon advocated by some leading and responsible 
politician, and none which is not likely to be soon 
warmly debated. Yet most of them would have 
been ten years ago deemed impractical and purely 
speculative propositions. The arguments by which 


appeals to the “ na- 


tural rights” of the people, demands that the public 


nany of them are supported 


funds and public machinery shall be directly used 
to promote the well-being of the poor, because 


that is an object of the highest concern—are al 
most more noteworthy than the propositions 
themselves. The fabric of English society is so 
strong that there is no reason to think that it 


will give wavy under any strain likely to be put 


ry) 
ru 


upon it ta strain there may possibly be, and 
some Tories, however disposed to condemn Mr. 
Gladstone as a Foreign Minister, may be heard 


wishing that the Conservative force which he 
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exercises in domestic politics could be continued 
for ten years more, till the new electoral bodies 
have gained some experience. It is, however, 
likely enough that the pinch will not come at 
first—great changes are seldom fully felt at once 
but after a Parliament or two,when the masses 
have better realized their power. ¥. 


DUMAS'S “ DENISE.” 


Paris, January 26, 1885, 

AFTER ‘‘ Théodora,” which was a mere pleasure 
for the eyes, we have had “‘ Denise,” which is or 
pretends to be a pleasure for the mind. By a 
curious and perhaps not unintentional contrast, 
the new play of Alexandre Dumas, the son, obeys 
one of the laws of Aristotle, the law of the unity 
of place. During the four acts, we have exactly 
the same scenery—an ordinary drawing-room, 
comfortable enough, too comfortable for the taste 
of the old habitués of the French Theatre. There 
is especially a palm-tree (the palm-tree of the 
“ Etrangére”), which is decidedly objectionable. 
However, it is evident that Alexandre Dumas 
has made a great effort toward simplicity; he de- 
sired us to be quietly at home, and to give our 
whole attention to the play of passion, to the 
dialogue, and to the moral lesson which he in- 
tended to convey. 

A moral lesson ! The word would seem almost 
singular to a person totally unacquainted with 
the present French stage. Still, there is no mis- 
take—Dumas professes to be a moralist. He has 
discovered morals, and he seems to enjoy his dis- 
covery as much as Christopher Columbus exjoy- 
ed the discovery of the New World. We must, 
in one sense, be grateful to him; we must recog- 
nize a certain merit in a person who struggles 
hard in order to discover the laws of morality, 
who walks in darkness and without the guide of 
religion or philosophy, and who, born and bred in 
sensualism, rises with an almost painful effort 
toward the heights of idealism, of duty, of sacri- 
tice. The road is long, is narrow, is bordered 
with precipices, and Dumas sometimes falls over 
them. Can we forget that in his first great play; 
the ‘‘Dame aux Camélias,” he idealized vice 
even more than the Abbé Prévost had dared to 
dlo in his ‘Manon Lescaut’? The famous verse, 

“Et l'amour lui refait une virginité,” 
was putin action. For the first time the person 
of whom the ‘‘ Dame aux Camélias” is a type, 
was placed on the stage, was made interesting, 





and demanded our applause. 

Dumas’s second great play was an advance on 
the ** Dame aux Camélias.” The ‘‘ Demi-Monde” 
will probably remain his masterpiece, and will, 


on by future generations as a literary monument 
of our time and of our social state. Here Dumas 
is much nearer the truth: he has understood that 
vice leaves marks which nothing can efface; that 
a certain sort of venality and corruption leaves 
no place for real purity, real devotion, real virtue. 
Some things cannot be undone; it is a sad and 
terrible truth. The heroine of the ‘‘ Demi-Monde ” 


mestic felicity, and is thrown aside. The men 
who have been her accomplices reject her, de- 
nounce her, betray her; she is an outcast and 
must remain an outcast. 

The **‘ Demi-Monde ” marks the summit, if the | 
expression is permissible, of the morality of Du- | 
mas—a morality which is experimental, which is 
made of tears, of sufferings, of disappointments. 
Ever since, he has been discussing all kinds of | 
social questions—the position of the natural son, 
the divorce question. These problems are his | 
natural element. He is essentially a socialist—I | 
mean, a student of social questions. The French | 
Chambers, at their last session, enacted a 


, 


law reéstablishing divorce, which had been 
abolished since the Restoration. We have had 
already many conversions of the séparations de 
corps, which the old law permitted, into com- 
plete divorces, which the new law allows. Dumas 
had lost one of his favorite questions. The time 
had come to find something new, something 
stronger. ‘* Denise ” is the expression of this con- 
tinual and almost morbid effort of Dumas toward 
another social state of things. Denise is what 
the French law sometimes calls brutally a fille- 
mére;: she has had a child, has been a mother 
without being a wife. Of course, there are ex- 
tenuating circumstances: she was seduced bya 
young man who had promised to marry her; she 
was in love with him, she was ignorant, and her 
very innocence turned against her and contribut- 
ed to make her guilty. It is a sad case, and 
alas! avery common case. Her fault has been 
concealed from everybody, even from her father; 
her mother alone knows the terrible secret. The 
young man, the Don Juan, or, as Dumas would 
callhim, the vibrio, has abandoned the girl, and 
has not fulfilled his promise,but he cannot reveal 
the fatal secret. He is a vibrio, a noxious beast, 
but he pretends to be a gentleman. 

Denise enters as governess the house of a gen- 
tleman of thirty, who is unmarried and has a 
young sister. This young sister has just left the 
convent and needs a companion and a guide. 
Fate will have it that Fernand de Thauzette, the 
vibrio, a young man who only wants to amuse 
himself, knows M. Bardannes, the gentleman 
who has taken Denise into his house. The mother 
of M. de Thauzette is still young. She is a great 
coquette, who adores her son and wishes to mar- 
ry himto Mile, Bardannes, who is an heiress: 
Fate will have it also that this excellent mother 
has in past tim?s counted Bardannes among her 
lovers. Bardannes has no esteem for the young 
vibrio, and he refuses to give his sister to him. 
Mme. de Thauzette becomes very angry, and 
finally tells him that he ought not to be so severe 
—that all over the country it is said that he, 
Bardannes, has a mistress; that this mistress is 
Denise, the companion and governess of his sis- 
ter. Bardannes is very indignant, and the 
wicked mother tells him, ** Bah ! you would not 
be the first.” She goes out, after having launched 
this Parthian dart. Not the first! Bardannes 
meditates upon this word. He has suddenly be- 
come conscious of two things: he loves Denise, 
and he is jealous of her. Is she pure? Is she 
guilty? Have appearances deceived him or not ? 
The poison has entered his veins, and Dumas 


| shows him looking round in every direction for 
| something that may make him perfectly misera- 
| ble. 

with the ‘‘Gendre de M. Poirier,” be looked up- 


The lover begins his inquest. He talks with 
the father of Denise,an honest man, an old 
officer, who became his intendant at the same 
time that Denise became the companion of his 
sister. He learns that Denise and the vibrio, 
the seducer, were educated together, that there 
had been some question of a marriage between 
them, but the marriage did not take place, 


| Denise was too poor and the Thauzettes were too 
tries in vain to fall into the common current of do- | 


rich. This is not enough; the lover continues his 
inquest. He presses Mme. de Thauzette with 
questions; this gay lady swears that nothing had 
ever been so innocent as the love affair of her son 


and of Denise. Even this is not enough; he cross- 


examines the young seducer himself, and the 
young man gives him his word of honor that he 
has never been the lover of Denise. It is com- 


| monly said that there is but one circumstance in 


which a gentleman is allowed to lie: he has no 


| right to confess alone a sin which he has not 


committed alone. M. Bardannes, who seems to 
have very little knowledge of the world, is 
completely satisfied with the declaration of the 
young Don Juan; he at once goes to the parents of 





Denise and asks for her hand. He is so happy 
that he consents at the time to the marriage of 
his sister with the seducer. So far everybody 
has concealed the truth: one has lied in the inte- 
rest of her son, the other in his own interest. The 
critical moment comes; the only person who will 
not lie is Denise. She learns of the betrothal of 
Fernand, her seducer, to the girl who has been 
confided to her, at the very moment when Bar- 
dannes makes his offer to her. ‘‘ Will you be my 
wife?” he asks. ‘‘ No, 1am among the women 
who love, but who cannot marry.” Bardannes 
insists: how unhappy will he not be now that his 
sister is to leave him; he has consented to her 
marriage with M. de Thauzette. ‘“‘To M. de 
Thauzette !” she exclaims; ‘‘ the miserable man !” 
and she tells the whole story—how she was se- 
duced by him, how she had a child, how the child 
died. 

So far the play runs remarkably well. The 
exposition is very happy: the jealousy of the 
lover, his inquiry,the cross-examinations—all this 
is conducted with much art, and the effect pro- 
duced by the explosion of the truth is very great. 
Denise destroys ina moment what so many lies 
had prepared. She loves Bardannes, as he loves 
her; but she will not betray him, and she will not 
allow his sister to be married to the wicked man 
who has been the cause of her misfortune. If 
she cannot be called a virtuous woman, she is a 
truthful woman, and she will not buy with a lie 
even the happiness of a whole life. It is a great 
pity that the effect of this fine scene is spoiled 
by the melodramatic details into which Denise 
enters after her avowal. One word was enough: 
a nice woman will not tell the man whom she 
loves all that Denise says. It is repugnant to 
hear her speak of her secret confinement, of the 
child given to a nurse, of the death of the child, 
of the cemetery where the poor victim is buried, 
of the flowers which adorn the little tomb. This 
is a great defect in taste. Denise makes a great 
sacrifice when she tells the man who is in love 
with her that she is not what he thought; but it 
is not in human nature that she should enter into 
so many particulars. 

The drama comes here to its natural conclu- 
sion. It1s quite clear that the young Mademoi- 
selle Marthe, the sister of M. de Bardannes, can- 
not marry Fernand, who has seduced Denise, 
The wicked Fernand disappears in a cloud of 
universal reprobation; and Marthe, who has not 
been well satisfied with her first acquaintance 
with the world, announces her desire to return to 
her convent. Why should not Denise join her 
and turn her back upon a wicked world? This 
would be a natural end, and for a moment we 
are induced to think that things will take that 
turn. But what would become of the new theory 
which Dumas wishes to bring before us? A friend 
of the unfortunate Bardannes, who hitherto has 
had a mere episodic part, comes forward and ex- 
plains that chastity and purity are as essential to 
man as to woman. Nevertheless, women do 
marry men who have not always been pure and 
chaste; why should not men marry women who 
have sinned, if they have repented? Denise has 
repented, Denise is good, Denise is perfect; Bar- 
dannes will never be happy with another woman, 
Bardannes can and must marry her: and so he 
does, and there is an end of the piece. 

This end produced a sort of consternation the 
first evening, but the success of the first three 
acts had been so great that this feeling was, as it 
were, lost in the enthusiasm which had been kin- 
dled. Ever since, each representation becomes 
the subject of violent discussions: the fille-mére 
question is the talk of the town. Dumas has suc- 
ceeded in giving an air of possibility to what was 
always looked upon as impossible. His new code 
of morality will, I am afraid, not make men 
more chaste: it may make women less pure, 
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Correspondence. 


MR. MORSE’S HAMILTON AND ADAMS. 


To THE EpITor OF THE NATION : 

Sir: In your last number Mr. George W. 
Knight has pointed out sundry inconsistencies 
between views expressed by me in my ‘ Life of 
Hamilton,’ published in 1876, and views more 
lately expressed by me in my ‘Life of John 
Adams.’ Perhaps the juxtaposition of selected 
sentences throws these inconsistencies into a more 
marked antagonism than would appear to exist 
if the entire chapters should be compared. But 
this is merely a question of the measurement of 
the angle; divergencies unquestionably exist be- 
tween the two books, and more of them than Mr. 
Knight has mentioned. I was aware of this, and 
intended to say a few words about it in a preface 
to the ‘ Adams’; with this purpose I endeavored 
to re-read my earlier book on Hamilton, but I 
must confess that I found it tedious and gave up 
the task, so that, were it not for Mr. Knight's 
spur, I should never have moved in the matter at 
all. 

I would like now, however, to say that the 
‘ Life of Hamilton*® was written when I was suffi- 
ciently near to the glorious period of youth to 
retain some tendency to hero-worship and to 
partisanship. My admiration towards Hamilton 
and bis band was unquestionably a little too 
heavy a weight in the scales, if perfect justice 
was to be done. In the eight or nine years which 
have elapsed since the ‘ Hamilton’ was written I 
have been steadily at work studying that period; 
as I have added to my years I have also added to 
my knowledge, and the result is a modification 
of my previous views. Certainly it would have 
been discouraging had it been otherwise. I can 
neither praise nor condemn so unreservedly as I 
could eight or nine years ago; and I construe the 
inconsistencies pointed out by Mr. Knight as in- 
dications of what I had hoped was the case—a 
less degree of partisanship, and a capacity for 
sounder judgment.—1l am yours, ete., 


JouHN T. Morse, Jr. 
Bostox, MASS. 


SLIPSHOD LEGISLATION. 
To THE EpitTor OF THE NATION : 

Srr: Your article in the Nation of January 
29th, on ‘‘Slipshod Laws,” and in particular 
what you say of the incompetence of legislative 
committees, recalls to my mind a bit of my own 
experience with law-makers, which may be of 
interest to your readers. 

Some years ago I was practising law in Hart- 
ford, Conn., and was applied to by the officers cf 
a manufacturing company, organizea under the 
general joint-stock laws of Connecticut, for ad- 
vice about a difficulty that had arisen in a suit 
which they were carrying on in another State. 
The difficulty was owing to a defect in the statute 
under which they were organized. I gave them 
such advice as I could, and afterward took occa- 
sion to consult with a number of my brother 
lawyers, several of whom, I found, had met the 
same difficulty in their practice. The Legisla- 
ture being then in session in the city, it seemed 
to me worth while to call their attention to the 
matter. Accordingly I went to the Chairman 
of the Committee on Corporations and stated 
the case to him, and he made an appointment for 
me to meet his Committee. I appeared before 
the Committee, explained the present condition 
of the law, wherein it was defective, and what 
the injurious effects were, and was going on to 
state briefly what changes seemed to be needed, 
when the Chairman interrupted me: ‘‘ Have you 
a draft of a bill?” ‘* No,” I replied. ‘To draw 
exactly such a bill as is needed would take some 


little time and trouble, which I do not just now 
feel able to give to a matter that does not espe 
cially concern me.” ‘If that 
said, ‘‘we can’t do anything about it.” 
tured to suggest that 1 had supposed that to pre 
pare needed laws on the subject of corporations 


is the case.” he 
I ven 


was one of the very purposes for which the Com- 
mittes was constituted; but the Committee re 
fused to entertain the subject, saying that they 
could not undertake to the bill, So 
nothing wa done at that time to amend the law, 
nor, so far as I know, until now 

I am not finding any 
mittee; probably they right. 
illustration cf the working of our law-making 
machinery, look at the absurdity of the thing 
| There was a Legislature elected and peid for th 
express purpose of making necessary 
there was a ‘committee of that Legislature ex 
pressly appointed to take charge of the subject 
of corporations 
of the law, which no one denied to be such, ap 


draw 


the Com 


But as an 


fault with 


were 


laws, and 


A plain defect in that branch 


parent on its face to be due to a mere omission 
or oversight of some previous Legislature, con 
tinually causing trouble and expense to citizens 
of the State, was pointed out to them, which 
could be corrected by a short and simple bill re 
quiring 00 more than a few hours’ work of som 
competent person to prepare; and yet they at 
once gave up the task as out of their power 

The truth is that, while the people at large, o1 
a Legislature chosen by and representing them, 
are quite competent to lay out the broad lines of 
policy upon which the Government is to be 





ried on, and to say in general what means sh 
be used to attain their ends (and that they do s 

and that such a Legislature have power to pass 
upon any bill before it becomes law, is essential 
to free government), the details of measures often 


require to be worked out by experts; and this is 





getting to be more and more necessary with th: 
increasing complications of modern life. When 
old Peter Stuyvesant thrust his watch into tl 

face of a popular orator, and asked hin 





could repair it, and, on the man’s answering that 
he could not, as he had not learned th: 
watchmaking, demanded of 
presumed to meddle with affairs of administra 
tion, which required vastly more knowledge and 
skill than mending watches, when he had never 
learned that used an argument 
which, though if pushed to its extreme it would 
militate against all free government, has in it a 
qiantum of solid truth. 

There ought to be in every State a small cour 
cil, of Which the Governor and chief executive 
ofticers of the State should be e.r-officto 
| whose business it should be to prepan 
laws and present them “to the Legislature, or to 
whom the Legislature could refer bills for cor 
sideration and revision as now to k 
committees. In prepsring bills, they should 
work quietly and at their leisure through 1! 
year, and not have to hurry their work through 
during the few weeks of the actual session Its 
members, except the Governor, should hav 
in the Legislature with the right to speak but not 
to vote. 

The expense of such 
1Y, perhaps wholly, 


trade of 


him how then he 


business—he 





mem bers 


drafts of 


SISiAtive 


Seats 


a council would be part 
saved in the shortening 
the sessions of the Legislature: perhaps by the 
abolition of one of the houses. With 
council, it may be that a second chamber 
Legislature would not be needed 
It may be remarked that the plan cf a council 
and one legislative house would not be the plan. 
which Mr. Bancroft very truly says in his * His 
tory, has failed wherever tried, of a council to 
propose and a Legislature to ratify. The failure 
in such cases comes from the struggle of the 
| Legislature to cbtain the power of originating 
bills, Butit is not proposed to take this powe 


such a 


1m the 


away from the Legislature, but only to conf t 
upon the council H. T. Terry 
New \ kK Na ‘ rua? “s 


GENERAL LOWAN 
IN ll 


AND 
LINGOIS 


HIs MACHIN} 


E.pItor F THE NATION 


Sin Had the 


To TH 


depended upon t! suceess of Tom Platt 
Machin SO fits readers vd t 


»> been more sur 


pearty 


and his 


if counselling: the 
IWinois Legislature to stand by Ge ral | 


all cu tosta s Both shinit rian 


Presi 
¥V would not be seer State polliics, awoke 
been carefully 
yuaniing 4 munications, and that with 
thrifty f . t his heutenants had quietly 
manipulated enouch of t listricts to give him 
sthat General Lo 
gan—unless he ts belied by the uncontradicted press 
islators that he 
isked te 
ith the 


an leg 
take the cau 
understanding 
all not be asked to give place to 
iIsmethods wiped out the 
rity, so that the 
ia tie ona joint ballot. he 


another Having by h 


Legislature will 





gives notice toa 


* tixed “as to be only a re 


iris 
trar his decrees, that unless he can be elected 
no Republican shall be. 


If under such circumstances the party cannot 


abandon him without producing widespread de 


moralization, what, on the other hand, can be 
said of the pre sent morale or probable future of 


that 


h a soures 


a party tamely submits to such dictation 
JOSEPH ROBBINS. 


QWUINeY, lu January 31 


[We have no Knowledge of the composition of 
General Logan's Machine, but we presume that 
' General Logan has availed himself of all the op- 
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We 
have some knowledge of Machines in general, 
and of Mr. Platt’s in particular. A Machine exists 
W hen the patronage 
is withdrawn the Machine falls to pieces, This 
is What happened to Mr. Platt’s Machine when 
it was put to the test at Albany a short time ago. 
It collapsed for want of fuel and oil. The rival 
candidates for the Senatorship, Mr. Morton 
and Mr. Evarts, had to rely upon their merits 
and qualifications for the oftice,and of course in 


portunities that the spoils system created. 


by virtue of ‘* patronage.” 


any such contest Mr. Evarts was sure to 
win. The election of Cleveland has done for 
Logan’s Machine just what it has done for 
Platt’s. The one is as short of fuel and 
oil as the other. General Logan must win, 
if he wins at all, on his individual merits. 


The fact that the Republicans in the Legisla 
ture adhere to him after his Machine has been 
disestablished,is evidence to the people of other 
States that he is considered the man worthiest 
of their support, either with or without the aid 
of Federal patronage.—Ep. Nation. | 


THE DOG IN GREEK AND PHCENICIAN 


RELIGION. 


To THE EptTor OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The Revue Critique of December 15 has a 
note by M. Clermont-Ganneau relating to the 
subject rather stirred up than treated by myself 
in the Revue Archéologique of last September 
(p. 129 and foll.), and which has been very ably 
discussed by Mr. Merriam in your issue of Janu- 
ary 8 Mr. Merriam, and M. Clermont-Ganneau 
likewise, quote the passage of /£lian (‘ Nat. 
Anim.,’ XI, 20), concerning the ‘“‘sacred dogs” at- 
tached to the Sanctuary of Adranus. The French 
scholar writes, in close conformity with your 
correspondent: ‘If there really existed a primi- 
tive type of Esculapius as a dog, would it not 
be convenient to seek the origin of this concep- 
tion in the figured representations of Egyptian 
art? It is not impossible that Anubis with his 
jackal’s head—easily confounded with a dog’s 
head, latrator Anubis—has something to do with 
this dog-like sculapius.” M. Ciermont-Gan- 
neau has, moreover, brought forward two inte- 
resting passages belonging to Latin literature. 
The first one is by Festus: ‘Canes adhibentur 
ejus (Esculapii) templo, quod is uberibus canis 
sit nutritus.” The second one is by Tarquitius, 
quoted by Lactantius (‘ De falsa religione,’ I, 10): 
** Ait incertis parentibus natum, et a venatoribus 
inventum, canino lacte nutritum.” As M. Cler- 
mont-Ganneau observes, these two passages es. 
tablish a closer connection between the god and 
the animal than the short legend of Pausanias 
(II, 26, 4), which I had previously quoted. 

Again, Bochart (Opera, I, col. 663) has proposed 
to derive the name of Asklepios from the Hebrew 
ich-kalbi, ‘the man-dog.” The same etymolozy 
had occurred to me, but I dared not mention it 
on account of the phonetic difficulties it would 
involve. I have since observed that in a very 
old Corinthian inscription (Roehl, ‘ Inscriptiones 
antiquissime,’ No. 549), the name of the god is 
written Aischlabios, a form certainly very simi- 
lar to the Semitic prototype proposed by Bochart. 

My learned friend, M. Hartwig Derenbourg 
has drawn my attention to several other Semitic 
texts which are certainly of great importance to 
the question. In a Phoenician inscription from 
Cyprus (‘Corpus inscriptionum semiticarum,’ I, 
No. 49), we find a man nemed Kelbelim, viz., 
**dog of the gods,” or “dog of god.” In another 


inscription from Cyprus (‘ Corpus,’ I, No. 52), a 

man is named Kelba, which is likewise the name 

of his grandfather. According to M. Renan, the 
é 


—E 





| 


name means “‘ Canis Ejus, id est canis Dei.” The 


Biblical Kaleb certainly belongs to the same 
series. In 1 Samuel, xxv, 3, the Greek version 
of the Bible has anthropos kynikos for the ethni- 
cal name Kalebi. On the whole, the documen- 
tary evidence derived both from Semitic and 
classical literature goes to uphold the opinion I 
expressed as to the religious importance of the 
dog in Greek and Phoenician religion. 

Iam glad to see that my short note in the Re- 
vue Archéologique, which was very far from ex- 
hausting the question, has induced some able 
scholars to state their own judgment on the mat- 


ter, thus introducing a new element in the history | 


of animal worship and in the study of compara- 
tive mytholegy. SALOMON REINACH. 

Panis, January 20, 1885. 

PRIVATE OWNERSHIP OF FORESTS. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: In your article on the ‘“‘ Private Owner- 
ship of Forests,” in No, 1021 of the Nation, you 
argue that the Adirondack forest will stand a 
better chance of preservation if placed under 
State control. In support of this, you allege that 
there is imminent danger that forest fires will 
follow lumbering operations as now conducted 
by private owners; that these fires will spread 
from the clearmmgs made for farms on the bor- 
ders; that this danger will be largely increased 
in the near future by cutting the hard-wood lum- 
ber to meet a rapidly increasing demand for that 
commodity; and that the agricultural settlers 
are responsible for the desert belt swept clean of 
vegetation and soil by fires. 

No one will deny that these dangers menace 
forests generally. But it can be shown that these 
dangers are minimized or made innacuous by the 
exceptional meteorological conditions of the 
Adirondack region. It is well established that 
the lower temperature of mountainous regions 
arrests, condenses, and precipitates the atmos- 
pheric moisture constantly rising from lower, 
warmer levels, thereby increasing the rainfall in 
the higher plane. The rainfall of the slightly 
mountainous lake region of the west of England 
is nearly double that of the flatter eastern shore. 
Last autumn, at the very time that men and 
other animals were dying from the want of 
water, or from drinking the impure dregs of it 
from the desiccated springs in the lower parts of 
West Virginia, I encountered almost daily show- 
ers in the magnificent forests that crown the 
Alleghenies in that State, and roads too muddy 
for comfortable locomotion. The humidity of 
the Adirondacks is even greater. During the 
great drought of last summer and the summer of 
1883, when vegetation suffefed for the want of 
rain in other parts of this State, there was but 
one week in the Adirondacks that it did not fall, 
and many weeks when shower and sunshine al- 
ternated each day. 

Instead of their fires spreading into the dank 
woods, the settlers rarely find their ‘ follows” 
dry enough to burn well. I have long been a 
close observer of these matters, and have ga- 
thered information from many available sources. 
Lhave found no trustworthy evidence that any 
of the great conflagrations that have swept over 
the desert belts and marred the beauty of the 
North Woods can be traced to the causes you 
adduce. They were caused by forces more po- 
tent than a State board of control, and less con- 
servative than the most reckless private owner— 
viz., the elements, of which the wind is primary. 
While the lumberman selects and cuts only the 
mature marketable trees, not exceeding one-tenth 
of the whole, the hurricane uproots and pros- 
trates all within its vortex, large and small. 
After a year or two ferns and wild grasses grow 
up on the southern exposures of these wind 
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slashes, and die down annually, furnishing a 
tinder-box and vehicle for a spark from a pass- 
ing thunder cloud or from a smoker’s pipe. For- 
tunately the percussion-cap has minimized the 
danger from the sportsman’s gun. Tornadoes of 
more or less force are frequent in the North 
Woods. As I write, I can see from my window 
the south side of a small mountain that was be- 
reft of its trees by the violent tornado that swept 
through the wilderness on September 20, 1845, 
from Lake Ontario to Lake Champlain, more 
than a hundred miles, leaving a swath half a 
mile wide, as sharply defined and as cleanly cut 
as that of a mower. A thrifty new growth of 
trees cover the northern exposures, while the pe- 
riodical burning of the ferns and sedge has kept 
the south side treeless for forty years, and will 
until the land comes under some kind of cultiva- 
tion or protection. If the grasses were cut and 
destroyed before they matured, the land would 
soon be afforested. 

Some of the desert belts are due to another ca- 
sualty—one less imminent, but more deplorable 
than the hurricane, and equally independent of 
conditions, except, I think, it may be said that 
the very dangers you deprecate serve to mitigate 
its effects. It is a fire ina standing forest of re- 
sinous trees. Once started it leaps from conifer 
to conifer with electric speed, irresistible and in- 
satiate, until it has consumed all the food within 
the flight of its winged torches. Nordenskidld, 
in his * Voyage of the Vega,’in describing one of 
the pine forests that he discovered on the Yeni- 
sei within the Arctic Circle, says “ it is of enor- 
mous extent, a primeval forest nearly untouched 
by the axe, but in many places desolated by for- 
est fires.” 

Iam not writing in the interest of private own- 
ers, nor against State control, but rather in de- 
fence of the former—a worthy class, who have 
been most unjustly assailed—not in your columns 
but through other channels, which have not been 
accessible to them; and that the facts of the mat- 
ter may be known and discussed upon their pro- 
per basis, one worthy of the cause and the digni- 
ty of the State. Let the advocates of the latter 
admit, as you do in your recent article, that pri- 
vate owners have some rights (and I will add, 
feelings) that should be respected, and their 
transfer accomplished, if at all, in an honorable 
and businesslike manner. Most writers on this 
prolific subject scem to think there is something 
to be gained by holding up the men who have the 
energy and think they have a chance to recoup a 
small percentage of the money they have paid in 
taxes, as enemies of the present, and defrauders 
of future, generations. 

The history of land ownership in northern New 
York is not lighted up with many cheerful rays. 
It is one of disasters bracketed with broken 
hopes. Three generations have passed away since 
Alexander McComb (father of General McComb, 
U.S.A., obit 1841) purchased about 4,000,000 acres 
of the State at 8d. per acre, and ruined himself 
and parceners financially thereby. His patents 
covered much of the land that hassince reverted 
to the State for taxes, and much of that which 
the State is now urged to acquire. A tract of it 
of 250,000 acres was purchased by John Brown, 
the patron of Brown University, R. L, anda 
similar tract by the French refugees of 1789 for 
colonization, the latter hoping to resume the ma- 
norial dignity they had lost at home. But fate 
or the climate was against them,and all was lost. 
Some of the refugeesof the Second Empire es- 
sayed likewise with like result. Joseph Bona- 
parte, ex-King of Spain, bought a large tract and 
occupied it, mostly for a hunting lodge, I ima- 
gine. The last and perhaps the most romantic 
colonizing scheme was that of the late Gerrit 
Smith. He offered to give a farm of tifty acres 
on the bleak hills of Essex County to poor whites 
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andall the passengers by the Underground Rail- 
road from the sunny South, who would settle 
upon it. It came to naught, of course. The 
rough granite boulder placed over the moulder- 
ing body of old John (Ossawottamie) Brown fit- 
tingly marks his grave and that of the colony. 
There are good reasons why this territory 
should become a public domain. What the State 
does not already possess can be acquired at a 
comparatively low price. The timber that should 
be taken out annually to keep it in its best con- 
dition would pay the cost of superintendence. 
There is not another such tract of primeval 
forest east of the Alleghanies—perhaps not east 
of the Rockies. It is within a day’s journey of a 
hundred cities. Its hypersthenic basins retain 
tre virgin water of several hundred lakes and 
lakelets, the fountains of the five principal rivers 
of the State, which, over and above their com- 
mercial utility, if tapped above or before they 
are polluted by the sewage of manufacturing es- 
tablishments and the surface drainage and ordure 
of fertilized land, will furnish a never-failing sup- 
ply of pure water (free from the infusorial germs 
that generate disease), that can be carried by 
gravity to the cities of the valleys and plains, 
even to the city of New York. The region is 
unique in almost every respect. Its grandeur is 
unsurpassed ; it 1s unequalled as a hygienic and 
ferial resort. It is the most elevated and con- 
spicuous exposition of the oldest rock formation 
(the Azoic) on the face of our globe. It is the 
habitat—one might say the asylum—of what is 
left of our wild animals. ADDISON CHILD. 
CHILDWOLD, NEW YORK, February 5, 1885. 


MR, CLARK RUSSELL’S SEAMANSHIP. 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: There is no need of any poetical license 
whatever in order to have a whale killed off the 
Yorkshire coast. The right whale has occurred 
there, and several of the finback and humpback 
species are found in the German Ocean. If my 
memory is not treacherous, it was a finback that 
was killed by Tom Coffin. It was also a smaliish 
whale, and it would be quite possible to kill such 
an one by a single fortunate stroke of a harpoon. 
The shoal of sharks is poetical license, the species 
that swarm in the Arctic around the dead 
whales rarely reaching so far south as Great 


Britain. Mr. Russell had best look well to his 
own seamanship.—Very respectfully, L. 
WASHINGTON D. C., February 6, 1885. 
MISCEGENATION. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: In corroboration of * Bill Arp’s” view, 
referred to in No. 1020 of the Nation, that 


negroes, as a race, do not desire to ‘** mix ” with 
the white race, I may cite a remark recently 
made by a negro carpenter to a friend of mine. 
The latter said to him, as a village belle passed 
them on the street, ‘‘ Charles, don’t you think 
that’s a very handsome young lady #” “I reckon 
so,” he answered, doubtfully, and immediately 
added, **Fact is, boss, us colored folks don’t think 
white ladies handsome; we like ‘em colored the 
best.” 

Had it been otherwise there would, doubtless, 
have been innumerable instances, in the North as 
well as at the South, of love-longings on the part 
of negro men toward girls of the dominant race. 
Yet during all the years I have spent in the 
Southern States I never knew or heard of any 
instances of this kind, and their exceptional cha- 

acter in the North must be known to all your 
readers. The hopelessness of such attachments 
would, of course, diminish their number, but 
fancy is always free, and ‘hopeless attach- 
ments ” among members of the same race are as 
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common now as when Petrarch sighed for Laura, 
and Tasso wrote, ‘* The throne of Cupid hath an 
easy stair,” himself having climbed it uninspired 
by The of many of 
mixed blood throughout the country affords no 


hope. existence persons 
proof that the two races feel toward each other 
the attraction of love; for 
cases, are almost invariably white, and the off- 
*love-children,” but the 
fruit of mere passion linked with opportunity 

SvE HARRY CLAGETT 


the fathers, in these 


spring cannot be called 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


THE Dunlap Society is the name assumed by a 
number of students of the American stage, in 
honor of William Dunlap, the first historian of 
that stage, as well as early dramatist and mana 
ger. Its aim isto unite those interested in Ame 
rican publish books and 
pamphlets throwing light upon it, and to collect 
the portraits of American actors, etc., and from 
The 
paging of the pamphlets will lend itself to sepa 
rate or collective binding. The Society will hold 
an annual meeting in January of each vear, at 
which there will be an exhibition of MSS., books, 
portraits, autographs, play-bills, and other curi 


dramatic history, to 


time to time to issue engravings of them. 


The annual dues will be five dollars; 
and the publications of the Society, eight of 
which are already announced, will not be forsale 
The Secretary of the Executive Committee is 
Mr. Brander Matthews, 121 E. 18th Street; the 
Treasurer, Mr. Thomas J. McKee, 338 Broome 
Street. 

A biography of the late Thomas G. Appleton, 
by Miss Susan Hale; and ‘Selections from the 
Writings of Swift’ the 
Parchment Series!, are announced by D, Appleton 
& Co. 

Ginn, Heath & Co. will publish on March 1 
‘An the Study of the 
pounds of Carbon, or, Organic Chemistry,” by 


osities. 


Prose Jonathan (in 


Iatroduction to Com- 


Professor Ira Remsen, of Johns Hopkins Un 
versity. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. publish shortly * Grandfa- 
ther,’ a story, by E. C. Phillips; * My Friends,’ an 
autograph album; and ‘The Beauty of the King, 
or Daily Food for the King’s 
illuminated book. 

‘Samuel Gobat, Bishop of Jerusalem, His Lif 
and Work,’ is in the press of Thomas Whittaker 

Macmillan & Co ‘Se 
from the Poems of Lord Tennyson,’ edited, with 
Turner Palgrave (in the 
; * Autobiographical 


Household,’ an 


have in press lectic 


ms 


notes, by Francis 





‘Golden Treasury” series 
Memoirs,’ by the late Mark Pattison ; a ‘ His 
tory of the University of Oxford from the 
Earliest Times to the Revivalof Learning.’ by H 

C. Maxwell Lyte; * Overpressure,” by Dr. Hertel; 
and * Twelve English Statesmen,’ 
Morley. on the American 
market a translation of *Don Quixote,” by John 
Ormsby, translator of the * Cid, and an ‘* Ele- 
mentary Text-book ‘ by Prof. W 

Claus, in two imes, 

Dr. D. G. Brinton, 
the fifth vol f 
Literature.” *The Ls 
the C mplete Tt 
Walam Qlum, T 
into its Authenticity n 

The Appletons bring out (as vol. 48 of the In 
Series) the * Origin of Culti 
vated Plants,” by Alphonse de Candolle, in an 
English translation. The original French ap 
peared in IN82, and is well known and appreci- 
The English trans- 
lation, though taniv, is welcome, and will much 
extend the usefulness of this standard work. It 
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American edition of the new ‘Life of George Eliot.’ 





JW. Cross, wh tated the mar 
contrivance for di ng tl letters 
to different persons strung along one after the 
other with no other distinction. We are sur 
prised that this margin. which is indeed essential 
is wholly dispensed with in the Franklin Square 


Librarv edition of the same work. 

Mr. Geo. Wm. Harris writes from the Library 
of Cornell University to the Library Journal to 
expose sad blundering on the part of the pul 


the 
létinitive d’aprés les manuscrits ori 
The 


vol Vil, 


lishers of Victor Hugo's complete works 


* édition 


cinaux,” in forty volumes Légende 


six 


des Siécles " was begun in which con 


tained the first volume of this poem, and did not 


reappear till vol. x, which contained the fourth 


volume. The second and third volumes have yet 
to be heard from 
One of the most valuable and, in its general 


text. readable volumes of the Tenth Census series 
is vol. ix, on the Forest Trees of North America. 
Prof. C. 8. 
logued and indexed the trees in question; tabu 


Sargent has here scientifically cata 
lated their worth as fuel and as matcrial for con 
struction, with their behavior under strain, un- 
der compression, etc.; and discussed them tho- 
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roughly in their economic aspects, showing the 
extent of the lumber industry, consumption for 
various purposes, destruction caused by fire (esti- 
mated at more than $25,000,000 during the Cen- 
sus year). In this last division the entire Union 
is gone through with, State by State, and our 
country press could do no better service than by 
reprinting such portions as relate to their respec- 
tive localities. Maine is the only State, appa- 
rently, which has begun forest conservancy. The 
number of colored maps is large (58), but in addi- 
tion a portfolio accompanies the volume contain- 
ing sixteen beautiful forest maps of the Conti- 
tinent and of the United States. 

From Rand, McNally & Co., Chicago, we have 
the nineteenth annual edition of their ‘ Bankers’ 
Directory and List of Bank Attorneys,’ a well- 
printed volume, full of information conveniently 
tabulated and indexed, and well provided with 
maps, 

Under the title of ‘‘ Contes Choisis” Mr. Wil- 
liam R. Jenkins has begun a handy and attrac- 
tive little series, beginning with Daudet’s ‘ Le 
Si¢ége de Berlin,’ etc., and About’s ‘ La Mére de la 
Marquise.’ 

The Harvard University Bulletin for January 
begins a classified index to the maps contained in 
the publications of the Royal Geographical Society 
and in associated serials (viz., Ocean Highways 
and its discontinued sequel, the Geographical 
Magazine), by Richard Bliss, of the Redwood 
Library, Newport, R. I. 

The Harvard Overseers have finally declined to 
adopt the report of a committee favoring the 
printing of the Quinquennial Catalogue in English, 
areform which it is difficult to resist in se 
riousuess, unless (for the present year) the ele- 
ment of time enters in. Mr. C. F. Adams, jr., 
was naturally placed on this committee, whose 
report, perhaps to be ascribed to his colleague, 
Mr. John O. Sargent, has been printed in pam- 
phlet form. Mr. Wm. H. Tillinghast, by the 
way, of the Harvard Library, is to undertake the 
editing of the great Catalogue in place of Mr. Sib- 
ley, as we learn from the Bulletin, 

The Proceedings of the American Philological 
Association at its sixteenth annual session at Ha- 
nover, N. H., last July, have been printed in their 
customary modest shape. 

The two initial papers of the American Histori- 
cal Association have also appeared,from the press 
of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. They contain the ‘pro- 
ceedings of the organization, a list of members, 
etc., etc. 

A list of the historical societies of the United 
States in the Magazine of Western History for 
February (lacking those in Ohio) will be found 
useful. 

We have received Dr. Asa Gray’s memorial 
tribute to the late veteran botanist, George Ben- 
tham, a reprint from the American Journal of 
Science; and a handsomely printed discourse in 
German on Dr. Francis Lieber, by F. W. Holtz, 
delivered in December last before the Deutscher 
Gesellig-Wissenschaftlicher Verein in this city 
(E. Steiger). The latter is accompanied by the 
familiar portrait of its subject. 

Surgeon George M. Sternberg, U. S. A., comes 
to the defence of Dr. Koch against Prof. Ray Lan- 
kester, in the matter of the much-disputed comma 
bacillus of cholera, in Science for February 6. 
His drawings of the bacillus from a slide fur- 
nished by Dr. Koch differ greatly from Prof. Lan- 
kester’s in Nature for December 25, 1884. 

Prang & Co. have sent us an assortment of 
Valentines ranging from an ingenious decorated 
fan with easel support and perfume sachet—a 
charming toilette object—down to the slightest 
work in chromo printing which hard times could 
drive any lad or lass to be content with. A se- 
ries of these minor missives, carrying flower 
groups or single flowers, are very successful in 





rendering the qualities of water-color work, and | 


some are hardly to be distinguished from the real 
drawings. Among the more elaborate are some 


pretty bird subjects, nesting and mating. Of the | 


silk-fringed series two classical designs by W. 
H. Low are noteworthy. 

White, Stokes & Allen publish for the same 
anniversary one of their well-known booklets, 
‘Songs of the Roses, a Valentine,’ with four full- 
page chromos of roses and appropriate poetical 
extracts. 

General Faidherbe, whose long service on the 
west coast of Africa has made his opinion of 
great weight in all matters relating to that 
country, enters a vigorous protest against the 
claim cf the English to the sole control of the 
lower Niger, in the Revue Scientifique for Jan- 
uary 17. Hesays that in November, 1884, there 
were three companies, two French and one Eng- 
lish, trading upon the. river, Laving some thirty 
vessels and sixty stations. In that month the 
English company bought out its two French 
rivals, and now remains in undisputed possession 
of the European traffic. This, however, urges 
the General, was a purely commercial transac- 
tion, and should not be held to confer exclusive 
rights for the future. Stranger still does he re- 
gard the pretensions of the Berlin Conference to 
regulate the commerce and navigation ot the 
upper Niger. This conflicts with the rights of 
the three independent and powerful chieftains 
through whose territory the river flows. The 
interests of the French also, he considers, are 
seriously threatened. After repeated efforts, 
and with a considerable loss of men and at an 
expense of thirty millions of francs, they have at 
length ontained a foothold on the upper waters of 
the river, only to find restrictions placed upon 
their intercourse with the people. 

Five more sheets of the great Atlas of Attica, 
in process of making under the auspices of the 
German Archologic Institute, have just been 
published by Dietrich Reimer, Berlin. These em- 
brace the square districts designated as Var (con- 
tinuing the coast line of the Saronic Gulf), Spata 
(inland), and Raphina, Perati, and Porto Raphti, 
in the Euboean Sea. This series makes nearly 
complete the belt of the peninsula from sea to sea, 
lying between 37° 54 and 38° N, lat., and embrac- 
ing Athens and its port. The text which should 
have accompanied it is reserved till the eastern 
Attic group is further advanced by the map- 
makers. It would be superfluous to praise the 
execution either of the survey or of these topo- 
graphic, political, and archzological delineations 
of classic soil. 

A very thin veil of pseudonymity covers the 
authorship of ‘ Reiseeindriicke und Skizzen aus 
Russland, von Th. von Bayer *’ (sic, with an aste- 
risk), a volume of more than 600 pages, just pub- 
lished by Cotta in Stuttgart. The publisher is 
allowed to advertise it as the work of ‘‘an au- 
thoress, a member of a German princely house 
distinguished for its cultivation of art and 
science”: and Friedrich von Hellwald, in a most 
eulogistic review of it in the Munich Allgemeine 
Zeitung, believes he commits ‘no indiscretion in 
betraying the secret that Th. v. Bayer* is a lady 
of the house of Wittelsbach "—that is, a Bavarian 
Princess. After mentioning this ‘‘der Autor” 
becomes ‘die hohe Verfasserin.” This august 
personage is thus apparently the young aunt of 
the reigning King of Bavaria, Therese (von 
Bayern), born in 1850. Her book comprises 
travels through a large portion of European 
Russia, and is not only descriptive of impressions 
and sights, but is ethnographically interesting. The 
enraptured reviewer tells us that the traveller 
prepared for her journey by ten years’ studies of 
the Russian language, literature, and history. 

The Revue Critique protests against the course 
of the publishers of ‘La Verdadera Ciencia 








Espafiola,” a series of works of Spanish authors, 
issued at Barcelona under ecclesiastical patron- 
age, in seizing upon a Spanish relation of the war 
in the Palatinate in 1620, first published from a 


| manuscript in the Bibliothéque Nationale by H. 


A. Morel-Fatio, and reissuing it with all his 
notes and identifications of personal and local 
names without giving him the least credit, and 
then impudently putting upon the back of the 
title-page the notice : ‘‘ This book is the property 
of the publishers, who reserve all their legal 
rights.” 

It is astonishing that things which lie directly 
under people’s noses can be overlooked so long. 
Here have innumerable sanitary reformers been 
preaching for a generation on the evil effects of 
turning sewage into rivers, and agricultural en- 
thusiasts claiming that it ought to be turned on to 
the land, and reproaching us with the waste of 
letting so much good manure go out to sea; and 
here comes Mr. John Lawes to tell us, in a Jong 
letter to the Times, that the present plan is the 
most remunerative, because it largely increases 
the production of fish, provided it is cufficiently 
diluted and does not interfere with their health. 
It supplies in large quantity the chemical ingre- 
dients—nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash-- 
which are needed by fish, and, by entering into 
their composition,make their flesh so nourishing to 
man. In other words, as swill is poured into 
troughs for pigs, so sewage should be poured 
into rivers for fish. People who think pork fit 
for food may like this idea of sewage-fed fish; 
but it is hard to see why they should despise the 
Chinese for eating rats and dogs, and why they 
should object to cats in the sausages. 

The English magazines continue to pay a large 
and increased attention to the stage. In recent 
reviews Lord Lytton praises Miss Mary Ander- 
son’s Juliet, and Mr. F. C. Burnand sets forth his 
views as to the status of the actor. In the Feb- 
ruary English Illustrated Mr. H. A. Jones’s lec- 
ture on ‘‘ The Dramatic Outlook” is concluded; 
it is a sensible and solid plea for serious work on 
the stage. Unfortunately it is disfigured by a 
most ludicrous series of theatrical caricatures— 
that of Signor Salvini as Othello being a master- 
piece of unconscious burlesque. In the February 
number of the Magazine of Art there is an ad- 
mirable criticism of the acting of M. Coquelin, 
the great comedian of the Comédie-Francaise, 
who is to visit us next January. It is the work 
of Mr. W. E. Henley. He calls M. Coquelin the 
first of living actors—with the exception of Signor 
Salvini. 


—The printing of the Archives of Maryland 
goes on with as great speed as is compatible with 
the difficulties of transcribing and scrupulous 
printing. The second volume has been for some 
months in our hands, and merits in all respects 
the praise bestowed upon the first. It embraces 
the proceedings of the two houses of Assembly 
from April, 1666, toJune, 1676. The quaint style 
of the record is much enhanced by such entries 
as, ‘‘Then came a Member from the Lower 
House with two Acts One of them Entituled an Act 
against Hogstealers & the other an Act Entituled 
an Act for building a prison at St. Marys.” As 
in the previous quarter of a century, so in this 
decade, runaways gave the greatest trouble to 
the legislators,and were the occasion of oft-recur- 
ring statutes. The Marylanders wished to part 
neither with their servants nor with criminals 
or debtors, so that persons intending to quit the 
province were required to post their names for 
three months at the Secretary’s office. ‘ An Act 
for the Encourageing the Importacén of Negros 
and Slaues into this Province” (Mar.-Apr., 1671) 
premises that the importers of these classes 
“haue to the great displeasure of Almighty 
God and the prejudice of the Soules of those poore 
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people Neglected to instruct them in the Chris- 
tian faith or to Endure or permitt them to Re- 
ceive the holy Sacrament of Babtisme for the Re- 
mission of their Sinns upon a mistake and vn- 
grounded apprehension that by becomeing Chris- 
tians they and the Issues of their bodies are ac- 
tually manumited and made free and discharged 
from their Servitude and bondage.” So the 
statute declares that Christianity is no bar to 
slavery, and that negroes and their issue must 
reconcile the two as best they can. This was no 
new doctrine, as witness the act of March, 
1638-89, on behalf of “all the inhabitants of this 
province being Christians (slaves excepted).” 
There was trouble also with the Indians, whom 
it was not easy to distinguish une from another. 
The killing of wolves had still to be stimulated by 
rewards, and even the importation of horses into 
the province (‘‘soe destructive to the inhabitants 
thereof”) had to be interdicted. The glut of to- 
bacco was another evil, which 1t was sought to 
remedy by enacting a ‘‘cessation for planting” 
for one year, which led to much discussion. This 
glut meant an excess and depreciation of curren- 
cy. John Lawson humbly showed the Lower 
House, ‘‘ That your Petitioner was Commanded 
to impiison Jacob the Negro & to Execute him 
as likewise to Execute the two Indians with 
Grave-making. Your Petitioner was out of a 
good Quantity of Tob[acc]o,” and prays to be re- 
imbursed. 


—Vulgar abuse of the ‘lower howse” by one 
Edward Erbery led to his being punished with 
thirty-nine lashes and atobacco fine. The Upper 
House smelt sedition in the sermon delivered to 
the other chamber by its chaplain, Charles 
Nicholett, in 1669, maintaining that the people 
had ‘‘a liberty equal to the people of England, 
& that if they did not make such Laws as was 
agreeable to their own Consceince that then this 
was no Liberty but a seeming Liberty & had 
better be without it.” He pretended to have 
been set to ‘‘stir up the Lower House to do their 
Duty,” and was told he had ‘‘medled with Busi- 
nesses relating merely to the Government,” and 
must beg pardon and pay a fine. A petition of 
‘us who are in Scorne called Quakers,” in 1674, 
praying for the liberty of affirming, was fa- 
vorably regarded but not immediately granted, 
Both houses united in asking clemency for John 
Cowman or Coman, condemned for witchcraft, 
conjuration, sorcery, or enchantment used upon 
the person of Elizabeth Goodale. This was 
granted, but on condition that he should pay a 
visit to the gallows, with the rope around his 
neck. The regulation of ‘‘ordinaries” led to 
much law-making, and the mention of lemonade 
in May, 1666, furnishes a date for the curious. 


—‘The American Lesson of the Free Trade 
Struggle in England, by Gen. M. M. Trumbull 
(Chicago: Schumm & Simpson), is a rather 
spirited narrative of the events suggested by the 
title. The bias of the authcr is so strong that 
those who differ with him will hardly be likely 
to listen to his arguments, and his style, although 
strong enough, is disfigured by coarse colloquial- 
isms. Nevertheless, his book has a value, for it 
shows clearly that every argument now in use 
among American protectionists was used forty 
years ago ia England. The advocates of free 
trade in modern times have the great advantage 
over Cobden and his followers, that they can ap- 
peal to experience in proof of the fallacy of the 
arguments of their opponents; and arguments 
from experience are the only ones that have 
much weight with most people. The book may 
be read with interest even by one familiar with 
the time of which it treats, and is well fitted to 
stimulate discussion of the subject of tariff re- 
form. Of amore impartial character is a copi- 
lation entitled ‘Which? Protection or Free 








Trade’ (Hartford: Park Publishing Company), 
containing the opinions of a large number of per 
sons upon the policy of protection. Many of these 
opinicns are taken from the treatises upon eco- 
nomics, but most of them from the speeches of 
men in public life. We should not recommend 
the perusal of this book to those who wish to 
master the subject; but persons who have not 
the disposition to study staneard works can find 
much to instruct and interest them in short ex- 
tracts of the character here presented. Both 
sides of the question are fairly represented, but 
the compiler seems to us to have been upon the 
whole rather more fortunate in his selections from 
the protectionists. 
posed that 
showing 


We should hardly have sup 
they could make so respectable a 
argument. *The Way Out,’ by 
Charles J. Bellamy (Putnams), is intended asa 
solution of the great problem of society, the equi 
table distribution of wealth. In the author's 
opinion, Government should direct that profits 
shall not exceed the legal rate of interest, and 
that any excess shall be paid to labor. 
suggested for the enforcement of this law seem to 
us to be likely to be extremely efficacious, so far 
as the reduction of the rate ef profits is con 
cerned. 


in 


Phe means 


The observatory in Yale College is now with 
out a Director, Professor Newton having resigned 
that office last May, and being now the Secr: 
tary to the Board of Managers, whose President 
is Doctor Po-ter, the President of the Colleze 
The points of most importance in the Secretary's 
report for the year 1884 relate to the photographs 
of the late transit of Venus taken by Mr. Willson 
and now in the hands of the Government Com 
missionat Washington—photographs which Pro 
fessor Harkness reports as ** likely to yield valua 
ble results”; to the partial reduction of observa 
tions made with the heliometer; and to the ap 
pointment in January, ISS84, of Doctor Elkin as 
the astronomer in charge of this instrument fora 
period of three vears. In addition to a thorough 
general investigation of the new 
Doctor Elkin reports a series of observations of 
the diameter of the planet Venus, the determina 
tion of a large number of positions of the moon, 


heliometer, 


and good progress in his principal work, the tri 


angulation of the group of the Pleiades. Mz 
Sherman, assistant in the observatory, bas been 


engaged in magnetic observations, and tm deter 
minations of the form, polarization, and position 
of the Pons-Brooks comet. The details of Doctor 
Waldo’s report on the Horologic and Thermorm: 
tric Bureaus occupy more than half of the entire 
pamphlet. He notes a marked increase in the 
excellence of the watch-movements subnutted to 
the observatory-tests, An international system 
of watch-trials has been agreed upon, by which 
the operations at Geneva, Kew, and New Haven 
will be strictly comvarable. The work of the 
Thermometric Bureau has been much extended 
over previous years, and there has been a total 
of more than 6,000 thermometers examined 


—The current number of the Archir fiir 
bahnwesen contains some interesting statistics con. 


kis 

cerning the recent growth and present extent of 
the railroads of the world. The total length of 
railroads in operation at the close of the vear 
1885 is given at 
000 miles. Of these, 114,000 were in Europe, 
140,000 in America, 11,500in Asia, 3.500 in Africa, 
6,500 in Australia, New Zealand, etc. The in- 
crease in the four years, 1880-1885, has been 57,. 
000 miles—an increase of 2 per cent. over the 
mileage in operation at the close of the year 
1879. The most rapid percentage of growth is 
shown in Mexico, which in 1879 had less than 700 


2,19 kilometres, or about 275, 


miles in operation, and in ISS3 more than 3,000 
miles—an addition of 535 per cent. The in 
crease in America as a whole has been 41 


per cent.; that of Australia has been that 
of Asia and Africa each 36, that of Furoyx 
only 11. Of the countries of Europe, | 
many now has 22400 mules of railroad 
increase in four years of S per cent (ireat 
Britain and Ireland, 18,700 neredase }™ 
cent.; France, 18,600, increase IS per cent R 
sia, 15,700, increase 7). per cent. ; Austria . 
increase 12 per cent The 1 texd States has a 
mileage of pearly T0000 tex tha 
the whole of Europe), hay eased 4 . 
cent. in four vears, In IST) our Weis 
18.000 less than that of tl European ra 
but we drew rapidly pear them in ISsl.a 
passed them in the autumn of [Ss 

A comparison of ther road ‘ t 
area of the respective nutri sit ‘ 
one made by Mr. Atkinson four vears a vs 
that for every 100 square mil f territory 
cium has 24°. miles of railroad, or mot fa 
the proportion in) Massachusetts, ¢ t t t 
New Jersey On the san Pin sis 
Great Britain has 15). miles; H y Swit 
land, and Germany each not far fr 
% Denmark 7 Austria and Italy a vor 
each; the whole United States t 
part of the United States b ' tl th by 
the Potomac and the O tndon ft west ty 
Missouri, the proport “ y 1 
somewhat higher: thar that r & 
but less than that Great By N 
country outsich a bea ‘ ha . 
high a rat is the | s \\ 
Wwe come t 1 wi rm 1 wit! 
if the ler is d 1 very i) 1 
the intries of the w i. & sla sta 
highest wit 44 s of rants 1 ‘ 
1(40 inhabitants. On the same has New " 
land has 30 miles, New S Wa 1% ‘ 
WwW The United States bas = y™ x 
habitants, British An Ais 1} lw 
pein untrv which makes a respect ppear 
ance in this table is Sweden, with § niles 
Switzerland has 6 miles (halfa s thant 
Argentine Republic), Denmark Great Br 
tain 5 1 about the su as Por ( N 
wav a litt Ve! ( any ul a 
gium have each a little less thar H n is 
not quite 4; Spain about v the same as 
Mexik r} i l i il hiussia ! it 
2 miles 

TI e hu «to and ryveichth tho 
sand , a s Enghsh and ¢ Dict 
ary has lately ssued 1 Haendceke A 
Lehmku!l Hamburg (New York Wes 
man! un th ow tith Th I ‘ 
a New and Complete Critical Dictionar f the 
English and German Languages 1 sed 
and greativ enlarwed by Dr. le. Emanuel Wessels 
The late Dr En Preusser’s title to joint au 
thorship dates from 1860, when the edition revised 
by him and Breithaupt first made its appearance 


Of this revised Thieme, the publishers tell us, no 
| 

this success of 
he 
mechanical 
striking. The 
English part 
the but 


far surpass in 


fewer than 120.000 copies were = s« het ween 
} 


ING) and 1884. and, surprising as 


the work is, examination shows it t« deserved 
The 
execution 


eight hundred (Sv 


fulness, clearness, and excellent 


{ the di 


of th tionary are 


the 


xecupies four-sevenths of 


pages of 
which heavy 


remarkably unbulky volume—by 
completeness of vocabulary the more than dou: 
le number of Webster's 4to pages. Thus, we 
find in only two successive columns a number of 
rare, provincial, or obsolete words completely 
ignored in Webster: yaw-sighted, yclad, idrad, 

dreaded), yea'lto (Scottish for yea wilt thow), 
yollon hammer), yell (a. Scott., tar 
yellow-qum, (a of 
wasp), yelt The 


profusion of German words, partly synonym: 


velamber 


ren), yellou jacket species 


(young sow), yence ( Oner), 
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used in rendering the English vocables in their 
in fact, excessive. For 
have Herz, Innerste, 
Liebe, Nei_gung, Ge- 
Gemitthsverfassung, Gesinnung, Muth, 
Leben, Seele, Starke, Kraft, hichste Grad, ge- 
heime Zweck, Gewissen, Lust, and the technical 
The English renderings 
of German words are also very numerous : for 


various applications is, 
heart, 
Kern, 


mith, 


for instance, we 


Brust, Zuneiguny, 


term grosse Stagblock. 


Fach, we find compartment, partition, bay, panel, 
pigeon hole, how, capade, shelf, row, drawer, 
cell, loculament, province, department, branch, 
line of business. Greater still is the profusion, 
in both parts, of compounds and phrases. The 
added list of English names—personal, historical, 
is very rich, and the pronun- 
ciation is carefully marked. Thus we find what 
we consider the preferable pronunciation of De- 
troit, Louisville, and New Orleans, and the dif- 
ferent pronunciations of Arkansas and Natchi- 
Of found wanting may 
instance Balmoral. 


geographical, etc 


toches. names we 


Daniel Sanders has finally finished his 
work, the unique ‘ Ergiinzungs 
wirterbuch der deutschen Sprache’ (one volume, 
4to; Berlin, 1885), intended to complete and en- 
large allexisting dictionaries of the German lan- 
guage (that of the Grimms included). It was 
about six years in going through the press and 
undergoing a wonderfully accurate revision— 
almost precisely the space of time allotted to the 
original edition of his main work, the ‘ Worter- 
buch der deutschen Sprache’ (three volumes, 4to; 
Leipzig, 1859-65). Any one not familiar with 
this latter grand lexicon will be amazed at the 
thought of the stupendous amount of study and 
labor which the compilation of the new volume 
must have entailet upon so scrupulously pains 
taking an author. A few lines selected at ran- 
dom from this maze of quotations from all kinds 
of German authors, ‘‘ from Luther to our time” 
—with refererces to beoks and journals, volume 
and psge, column and note—will show at once 
what it means to compose and revise in the same 
exact way 900 large 4to pages, each containing 
upward of 250 lines of the smallest print, crammed 
with abbreviations of every description. (These 
at once bewildering and blinding abbreviations, 
probably due to the economical exigencies of the 
publication, are, in tact, its great blemish.) The 
following four lines from the 'ast page, illustra- 
tive of the ‘“ Zsstzgg ” 
compounds) of the verb Zwitschern, may serve 
as a sample of the least condensed matter: 


second great 


(Zusammenset zungen 


“VV. den Liedern der Schwalben angezwit- 
schert. Holtei Es. 1,5 etc.; Der Kanarienvogel 
zwitschert auch wie im Traum auf. Corvin. 
Sperl. 80; Schweichel Bild 35, 1; So agierte, 


tanzte, zwitscherte ich alle Opern durch. Nat.-Z. 
32, 585, ete.” 
And this is another line in the same column: 

“u. zizert | das Zeislein. Godeke DD. 1, S48b*, 
Vel. Wackern.” 
The indefatigable author announces a new book: 
‘Aus der Werkstatt cines Worterbuchschreibers,’ 
which cannot fail to be interesting. Nor must 
it be forgotten that while engaged on his nume- 
rous linguistic productions Doctor Sanders has 
also found leisure and poetic inspiration to indite 
‘Das Hote Lied Salomonis,’ ‘ Heitere Kinder- 
welt,’ and * Aus den besten Lebenstunden: Eignes 
und Angeeignetes,’ ete. Doctor Sanders is now 
in the sixty--ixth year of his age, the latter half 
of which he has spent in scholarly retirement in 
his native town, Altstrelitz, in Mecklenburg. 


~The vagaries of German proper names form 
a diverting chapterin K. G. Andresen’s ‘ Kon- 
kurrenzen in der Erkliirung der deutschen Ge- 
schlechtsnamen’ (Heilbronn). The formation of 


many of these names shows astonishing fanciful- 
ness and ingenuity, and the associations suggest- 





ed by them are often both far-fetched and enter- 
taining. Thus, there is a class of family names 
which have sprung from appellations of parts of 
the body, such as arm, bone, lip, crop (Arm, 
Knoche, Lippe, Kropf), and others that denote 
psychological or moral attributes,such as Sorgen- 
frei, Schinheit, Unschuld, Zutrauen,Ohnesorge, 
Stolzfuss, reminding one of the Mercys and Pa- 
tiences of the old-fashioned romances, and the 
Scriptural designations of the times of the Long 
Parliament. The imperative mood was fertile 
in producing such fantastic names as [eissaus, 
Kiekhofer (=guck tiber), Streichan, Spanhut, 
Drinkhut, Hauschild, Habedank, and Lernbe- 
Names of trees gave rise to such names as 
Buchner, Hagenbucher, Birkner, Eichner, Ficht- 
In the realm of fruits we have 
Aepfler and P/laumer; in that of nuts and grain, 
Nussbecher, Weizdcker,Gerstenecker, and others. 
Animals and insects abound in such names as 
Hirsch, Lamm, Eber, Bienwald; and colors and 
flowers run through all the shades of the spectrum 
and inost of the blossoms in the garden. Physi- 


cher. 


ner, Lindner. 


cal deformities of every sort are embalmed in the *| 


brief immortality of popular names, as in the 
English Bowlegs; geographical localities, like 
the English East and West, are no less numerous 
in German; fish and flesh alike survive in Af, 
Einhorn, Ochs, Stocifish, Schellhorn, 
The birds of the air are not neglected in the nu- 
merous Finks, Fasshahn, and the like; while 
homelier associations are found in Sitssmilch, 
Schweinefleisch, Sauerbrei, and Mehlhose. Ima- 
gine the brilliant individuals flashing with the 
radiance of such jewel-names as Carbuncle, Sap- 
phire, Serpentine, Pearl! Evena Herr Heaven 
and a Frau Hell, not to speak of Fraulein Seven 
Stars, exist ! 


Frosch, 


—Mr. Lawrence Barrett’s successful revival of 
* A Blot in the ‘Scutcheon” probably furnishes 
Mr. Browning with his best claim to be practical- 
ly a “ writer of plays”; and the performance de- 
rives a special interest from the facts that the 
version employed at the Star Theatre differs 
widely from the printed text, and that the changes 
were made by Mr. Barrett in collaboration with 
Mr. Browning himself. The play, as found in 
Mr. Browning’s works, begins with the talk of 
the servants who are watching the approach 
of Earl Mertoun, to ask the hand of the Lady 
Mildred; and the keynote of sorrow is given by 
the refusal of Gerard, the oldest retainer, to join 
in their merriment. In Mr. Barrett’s version ail 
this is omitted, and the curtain rises upon a gal- 
lery leading from Lord Tresham’s dining-hall. 
Mertoun’s request is supposed to have been al- 
ready formally made, and in taking his leave 
he recurs to it once more—an interpretation 





which necessitates only very slight changes of 


text. The next important variation is the omis- 
sion of Mertoun’s song in the following scene, 
This was found to delay unduly the action of the 
piece, and to be out of harmony with the sorrow 
and passion which are already making them- 
selves keenly felt. In the second act no change 
is made beyond cutting down the longer speeches 
until theend is reached. Then, as Mildred, Aus- 
tin, and Guendolen are leaving the scene after 
Guendolen’s words, ‘‘ Remember, sweet, he said 
there was a clew! I hold it. Come!” Tresham 
enters and stops them, and addresses Mildred 
with the lines from the middle of the same act 
beginning, ‘‘ We two will somehow wear this 
day out;” continuing, ‘“‘The dead must 
the marble of 
the act impressively 


one 
heave their hearts under 
chapel-floor,” and closing 


with the words, “I'll hide your’ shame 
and mine from every eye.” A _ greater 
change still is made in the last act. In the 


printed play, after 7'resham’s farewell to his 
home—which on the stage strikingly recalls the 


| 


our } 


similar farewell in the ‘“‘ Ajax”—the scene 
changes to Mildred’s chamber, where she has 
been waiting anxiously for her lover's last visit, 


In Mr. Barrett’s arrangement, after 7resham 
has left the stage, Miidred opens her win- 


dow and looks out. Then, seeing no one and 
of Mertoun, comes down 
to the avenue, crosses unconsciously, but with an 
involuntary shudder, to the very spot on which 
her lover has just breathed his last. The un- 
pleasantness of Tresham’s suicide in his sister's 
bedchamber is thus avoided, and the final scene 
gains greatly in solemnicy from being played in 
the shadow of the long yew avenue. Not- 
withstanding all these changes, however, by 
an experienced stage-manager, the play still 
shows how much better its author was ac- 
quainted with the passions of the human 
heart than with the conditions of theatrical 
presentation. The unimportance of the first act, 
the climax of the whole play in the middle of the 
second act, the triple death at the close—these 
are imperfections which no rearrangement can 
remove. But the beauty and force of the diction 
and the intensity of the feelings developed make 
the play a most impressive one to witness. The 
second act in particular would be sufficient of 
itself to establish Browning's position as a dra 
matist in every sense except the technical one; 
and Mr. Barrett’s rendering of Tresham’s horror 
at his discovery of the supposed depths of his sis- 
ter’s infamy, 1s probably the most powerful piece 
of acting in which he has yet been seen, ‘ The 
Blot in the “Scutcheon” was very appropriately 
followed by ‘‘The King’s Pleasure,” an adapta- 
tion by Mr. Alfred Thompson of De Banville’s 
‘*Gringoire,” a piece admirably suited to remove 
the painful impressions left by the tragedy. It 
shows Mr. Barrett in a new and highly successful 
character, and it is a delightful addition to the 
English stage. 


no signs she 


WILSON’S CONGRESSIONAL GOVERN- 
MENT. 

Congressional Government: a Study in Ameri- 
can Politics. By Woodrow Wilson, Fellow in 
History, Johns Hopkins University. Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

WE have no hesitation in saying that this is one 
of the most important books, dealing with politi- 
cal subjects, which have ever issued from the 
American press. We have often been asked by 
students of politics and by foreign visitors for some 
book which would explain the real working of 
our Government, and have been obliged to cor. 
fess that there was none in existence. Of those 
which explain the origin of the Constitution, the 
intentions of its framers, and the meaning of its 
provisions, the name is legion; but of what the 
Government established py it has actually be- 
come after a century ot history, if there is any 
exposicor it has escaped our search. Of histories 
of the United States, again, down to the adop- 
tion of the Constitution there is no end, includ- 
ing those which follow the political growth and 
union of the colonies ; but those of the period 
since are mere catalogues of events. Even the 
‘Constitutional History’ of Von Holst, though it 
begins with some general obser vations, soon falls 
into a bald narration. This want Mr. Wilson has 
come forward to supply. His book is evidently 
modeled on Mr. Bagehot’s * English Constitu. 
tion,’ and it will, though the praise is so high as 
to be almost extravagant, bear comparison with 
that inestimable work. 

The introductory chapter shows how steadily 
the Federal Government has extended its power 
over the States, the probability that this tendency 
will still further increase, and the consequent 
necessity that the machinery of the Government 
shall be carefully studied and corrected, so that it 
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may be fitted for the momentous duties which, 
with the growth of population and wealth, await 
it. The procedure of the House of Representa- 
tives is then analyzed in a way which is the more 
effective from the entire absence of denunciation. 
Nearly all the critics of Congress inveigh against 
the inefficiency, stupidity, and prevalent corrup- 
tion of its members, with the result that the 
world at large has come to believe what is so 
persistently asserted at home. Mr. Wilson's ana- 
lysis shows conclusively that these appearances 
of evil are mainly owing to the helplessness of 
anarchy. You may take a regiment of the brav- 
est men that ever lived, and if sent into battle 
without officers and without training in subordi- 
nation, they will flee in panic at the first attack. 
Nor will it help the matter to denounce them as 
cowards. Mr. Wilson says: ‘*I know not how 
better to describe our form of Government ina 
single phrase than by calling it a Government by 
the Chairmen of the Standing Committees of 
And this text covers an infinitude 
He shows how Congress has 


Congress.” 
of consequences. 
absorbed all the powers of the Government, re- 
ducing Executive and Supreme Court to com- 
parative and constantly increasing insignificance. 
He dwells, we think with hardly sufficient force, 
on the dangerous and irresponsible power of the 
Speaker, and very much understates the fearful 
influence of the lobby in the committee-rooms, 
The Senate, though he does justice to its valu- 
able qualities, he describes as substantially a 
second House of Representatives, nearly dupli- 
cating the chaos of its forty-eight committees, 
whereby all consistent and systematic legislation 
is rendered impossible. His account of the Ex- 
ecutive reminds us of the famous one of the 
snakes in Iceland. He might have pointed his 
tale by adding that this absorption of all power 
by the Legislature exists in all the States and 
nearly all the cities, and constitutes by far the 
greatest political danger now threatening this 
country. 

In comparison with this, Mr. Wilson gives an ac- 
count of Cabinet government in England, where 
all executive power is in the hands of the Ministry, 
resting upon organized party support, and held in 
check by an opposition also organized under regu- 
lar leadership. Mr. Bagehot, in his quiet assump- 
tion of superiority, describes ours as Presidential 
having its essential features as 
above described. We hold this distinction to be 
entirely fanciful, and unfortunately for it the 
Presidential government of France since 1870, 
and since Mr. Bagehot’s book was written, has 
proceeded, if with less perfect development, yet 
upon exactly the same principles as that of the 
English Cabinet, which, indeed, is true to a 
greater or less extent of every government in Eu- 
rope which has a legislature at all. Debarred 
from this distinction, Mr. Wilson falls back upon 
calling ours Congressional government, though 
we cannot see that the distinction between this 
and Parliamentary has any better foundation 
than the other. 

It was with extreme surprise that we found on 
reaching the end of the book that Mr. Wilson 
was satisfied to draw the distinction and leave 
the matter there. He has described the danger 
with perfect clearness, if notin its fullest force, 
but offers no hint of aremedy. Yet that thisis 
not hislast word upon the subject we know from 
other sources. In an article in the Overland 
Monthly for January, 1884, he said that a gain 
might be made ‘‘by making them [members of 
Congress] also members of the President's Cabi- 
net, and thus at once the executive chiefs of the 
Department of State and the leaders of their 
party on the floor of Congress—in a word, by 
having done with the standing committees, and 
constituting the Cabinet advisers both of Presi- 
dent and Congress.” He closes the same article 


government, 


| 


by saying: ‘Committee is too 


clumsy and too clandestine a system to last 


government 


Other methods of government must sooner or 
later be sought, and a different economy estab 
lished. First or last, Congress must be organized 
in conformity with what is now the prevailing 
legislative practice of the world. English prece 

dent and the world’s fashion must be followed in 
the institution of Cabinet government the 
United States.” In the book un he 
has this forcible summary of our constitutional his. 
tory: , 


in 


ler review 


‘In the period of erection there were great 
architects and master builders; in the period of 
constitutional interpretation there were, ata dis 
tance from the people, great political schoolmen, 
who pondered and expounded the letter of the 





law, and, nearer the people, great constitutional 
advocates, who cast the doctrines of t} school 
men into policy; and in the period of abolition 


ist agitation there were great masters of feeling 
and leaders of public purpose. The period of 
Federal construction is long passed ; f 
constitutional interpretation are Lo 
garded as of pressing urgency; the war } 
tought, even the embers of its issues being now 
almost extingui-hed: and we are left to that un 
exciting but none the less capitally important 
business of every-day peaceful development and 
judicious administration, to execution 
every nation in its middle age has to address it 
self with what sagacity, energy, and prudence it 
can command. It cannot be said that these new 
duties have as yet raised up any men enunentls 
tit for their fulfilment.” : 


juestions « 
longer re 
} 


ws been 


whose 


} 


Feeling thus, how is it possible that he shoul 
have passed over without an allusion the only ar 
rangement which, according to his own view, 
offers us a chance of obtaining the men desired 
The answer to this question is not far to seek 
He thinks that amendments to the Constitution 


are an essential prerequisite. In the article al 


ready referred to, he speaks of two: first, that 

the clause ‘‘and no person holding any office un 
der the United States shall be a member of either 
House during his continuance in office.” ther 


should be inserted the words ‘except a Cabinet 
office”; and, second, that the terms both of Cor 

gress and the President should be lengthened 
such a course is necessary, we do not wonder that 
he has passed over in silence the reform which it 
It would be hard 
action from Congress, but 


three-fourths of 


is intended to bring about. 
enough to obtain any 
to secure the coOperation of 
State legislatures—every one of which is steadily 
strivmg to extend its own power and to redu 

that of the executive 
It may pretty safely be said that tl 


only constitutional amendments which have any 


would be a perfectly hope 


less task. 


chance in the future, as the Government is now 


carried on, are of two kinds—those which tend to 
increase the power of Congress as against the Ex 
ecutive, with which the State legislatures would 


have an instinctive sympathy ; and those in fay 


of which such a national passion may be aroused 
them a rush. Any move to 


Congress under execu 


as to carry with 
ward placing 


ship would meet with solid resistance from local 


tive lead 


ft vnderstanad it 
ynOt understa it 


politicians, while the people d 


enough to lend effective support 
We maintain, however, that no constitutiona 


amendment is necessary—that the 


sult may be arrived at by a much easier pr 
as Mr. Wiison sh 


The secretaries, ws, do now on 





occasion appear in the committee rooms. Ther 

needs only a vote of the House of Representatives 
authorizing and requiring them to do the same 
thing on the floor of the House, with the right of 
taking part in debate, but without a vote rt 

difference in one respect, indeed, would be ir 

mense, for as the committees work in secret, in 
dependently, and largely at ss poses, what 
the officials say is of n psequ But if the 
same officials should lift up their voices before 


the whole House, advocating a policy or criti 
ng procedure, the attention of the country would 


1s- 


' 








be at once aroused, and instead of looking on as 
now in cold contempt, it would manifest a lively 
interest All the rest can be left to ti 
Vhether the Cabinet should trix] and ex 
plain bills or be met Witnesses and eritics 
whether they should 1 i \ ally 
lectivelv in case { defeat ‘ thet 
selves as best they ld ¢t N ‘ t 
whether the short ter es ‘ ‘ 
swer for +) lisse ) it \ +) 
of a British ministry; what 
tion of the Presid “ t (al | 
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constitutiona i ! ent ft t effect w 
then have a very different a t “ 
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A SCOTCH LADY ABROAD 
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ssf 
THe bea { w s splaved in this 
\ t g of Polt Hous ith 
tith-pag ts pretty t pieces here and there 
und its admurable printing, has an air of luxury 
that ily prepares for the plain, homely, 
sens rrative wl h the book contains. Mrs 
Calderwood has b had the honor of print,but 
t with such external dignity; ber ‘ Letters and 
Journals’ were among the papers privately issued 
bv tl Maitland ( but are not now easily 
i ssil wd as tl r plquancy makes them 
muchs ht for.they 1] been republished after 
a space forty-two years in a really splendid 
edition. The ladv was the auntof the two Er 
skines. Henrv and Thomas, and sister of the 
fourth Sir James Steuart, who spent most of his 


life in exile on account of his suspected share in 
the Rebellion of 174). Her 


taken partly to visit this brother, who was at the 


journey was under 
living at the German Spa, and partly 
benefit of fonti 
passed through England 
Holland and the Low 
and settled at 


SuaW 


time (1756 
to gi her 
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nental schooling 


ve two bovs the some { 


She 
rapidly, made the tour of 


re leisurely way, 


she 


which she sent to 


Countries in am 
Brussels. The a 
tained in the MS. 
her married daughter for the entertainment of 
herself and her friends; and as she was one of 


ount of what is Coll 


‘volumes’ 
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those shrewd, outspoken, intelligent ladies of the 
old school whose extinction Sir Walter Scott la- 
ments, and had an eye, moreover, of preternatu- 
ral sharpness for details, like a modern realist, 
her circle 


of acquaintances were edified as 
well as amused. ‘“‘The weight of anybody's 
brain is well known when they are seen out of 


her observations, 


and in her case the test did her honor. 


their own country,” is one of 

As soon as she got over the border she began to 
look about and to ask questions, and her first 
complaint is that the English do not know enough 
to give intelligence. She is jealous for the reputa- 
tion of Scotland, and finds the level country, with 
its villages and spires and quickness of communi- 
cation,not soexcellent as the Scotch bills. 
one glimpse of that attention to nature which 
marked Scctch poetry so continuously from early 
days, and was soon in Burns to become a strong 
think 
straths of some 


literary influence: ‘‘I do not anything 
could be more beautiful than the 
of our large rivers, inclosed on every side, where 
the grounds hang so that each inclosure might be 
seen above another, and, after they had advanced 
so highand steep, then the green hill appearing 
above, covered with sheep, and the waterfalls 
coming down now and then betwixt the hills.” 
Mrs. Calderwood, however, was much more inte- 
rested in cattle and poultry, rents, wages, dairy 
methods, modes of building and heating, taxes, 
population, costumes, and the ensemble of men 
and things, than in the beauty of these Scotch 
prospects which Johnson was to make his famous 
jest upon. One is sorry that she did not stay 
longer in England, for she hits off the national 
temper in her first words, and has that knack of 
description that puts the object before the mind 
with all its eccentricities at once. ‘The Eng- 
lish,” she is led to think, after a day or two, “are 
a people one may perhaps esteem or admire, but 
they do not draw the affection of strangers, 
neither in theirown country nor out of it.” She 
liked those she became acquainted with in Lon- 
don: ‘‘ They seem to be good-natured and hu- 
mane; but still there is a sort of ignorance about 
them with regard to the rest of the world, and 
that their conversation runs ina very narrow 
channell. They speak witha great relish of their 
publick places, and say, with asort of flutter,that 
they shall to Vauxhall and Ranelagh, but do not 
seem to enjoy it when there.” Of the ministers 
(it was the year of Admiral Byng’s disgrace) she 
spoke short and sharp: 

‘* We used to laugh at the English for being so 
soon afraid when there was any danger in state 
affairs, but now I do excuse them. For we, at a 
distance, think the wisdom of our governours will 
prevent all these things; but those who know and 
see our ministers every day see there is no wisdom 
in them, and that they are a parcell of old igno- 
rant senseles bodies, who mind nothing but eat- 
ing and drinking, and rolling about in Hyde 
Park, and know no more of the country, or the 
situation of it, nor of the numbers, strength, and 
circumstances of it, than they never had been in 
it ; or how should they, when London, and twen- 
ty miles round it, is the extent ever they saw of 
it? 

She soon left England behind, and came to the 
very novel sights of the canal and sand countries, 
with their surprises both to the eye and mind. 
Nearly the whole of the volume is taken up with 
a minute account of the things and the modes of 
living which she observed in these foreign parts, 
with an occasional character-sketch or conversa- 
tion or anecdote done in the fewest and most ef- 
fective strokes. She shows on every page the 
Scotch virtue of economy: she puts down the 
prices of everything salable, the rents, wages, 
and incomes—in fact, it is quite just to say that 
she looks at everything from the side of money- 
values first, if there is any possible relation to 
material wealth. She exhibits, too, the instincts 


of_the housekeeper, always noticing the domes- 


Here is | 


| 





tic inconveniences and discomforts, and also 
ready to acknowledge and appropriate the im- 
provements on the Scotch ways where their use- 
fulness was not limited by the peculiarity of the 
country to that particular climate and condition. 
In all this portion, the sense, the closeness of 
observation, the brevity and force of expression, 
are remarkable ; in these respects the ‘ Journey’ 
will bear comparison with the best writing of the 
sort, and the whole has so different a complexion 
from the books of travel we have nowadays from 
our humorous and picturesque tourists, as to be 
a telling example of how travel may be made 
something more than a pleasure excursion. Mrs. 
Calderwood, it should be remembered, had her 
husband and children with her. 

The ‘Journey,’ however, is as entertaining as 
it is instructive. The author's force of character 
takes the place of literary skill, and the clearness 
of her sight and statement makes the obscure re- 
lations of her nouns and verbs and her patch- 
work connectives a matter of no consequence. 
Grammar and spelling are proved to be not es- 
sential to lucidity by a practical demonstration. 
Anything more removed from the bas-relief fin. 
ish of Mr. James’s or Mr. Howells’s Italian de- 
scriptions, for example, could not be conceived ; 
but with what a vividness, with what a strength 
and reality this dialect-writing Scotch lady brings 
out her figures, almost in the round, as it were, 
or at least in Dresden figures ! 

‘*The thing I think the oddest about the Dutch 
is their appearance; there [are] almost none of 
them have the look of gentlemen or ladies. The 
men are tolerable; they have the air of sober 
men of busness, but, for the ladies, they look 
like chambermaids, put on them what you 
please, and they dress very plain. A fine guilt 
coach will pass, and in it a chambermaid in her 
Sunday’s clothes, or an old worn-out house- 
keeper; and, when you see them walking from 
church, drest, they are just like a lady from the 
country, who has not had on a hoop, nor a fan in 
her hands, for twenty years, louking very prim, 
with her elbows into her sides, her two hands 
streight out before her, holding the fan out like- 
ways, as if she was to red [clear] her way by it, and 
hagheling, as if she thought all her pitecots were 
coming off. And this is a description of every- 
body, for their is no odds in any town, either in 
the appearance of the people or the place, for, 
shut your eyes, and you will not know in what 
town you are, they are so like.” 

Here is the life-histcry of Father Daniel, who, 
when he got leave to visit her, ‘‘looked always 
when he came like a dog wagging his taill for 
gladness to get out”: 

‘* As for my friend Father Daniel, he is a good- 
natured, innocent, obliging soul, and very ugly 
and very merry. He is just a Scots pedantick 
scholer, and was always snuflling, out of curiosi- 
ty, about every sort of religion, to see what it 
wa:, and what this set of folks’ tenets were, and 
upon what they founded their differences from 
others upon. Had he been bred a divine, he 
would at this time [have] been a member of the 
presbitry of Dumferline or perhaps Mr. Jamie- 
son’s pastor at Kennoway; but, as he was bred a 
smuggling merchant, or perhaps a_packman, he 
walked twenty miles to hear Mr. Whitfield, Mrs. 
Ebenezer Erskine, etc.; and, after satisfying his 
curiosity about them, he fell to trying what sort 
of cheese the papaists set their traps with, and 
as he was snutlling about that, I suppose he found 
a life ot study and idleness could be had without 
an estate, or so muchas a farthing, none of which 
the others had offered him.” 

The good, strong-minded lady despised ‘“ the 
papaists” with an old Covenanter's vigor of spirit 
and wealth of abuse, some of which unfortunate- 
ly the editor has excised. It is to be remember- 
ed, however, that she was nearer than we can at 
all realize to the “sufferings” at the Cross of 
Edinburgh in the significantly-named “killing 


| time” of King James. Her sojourn among the 
| Catholics led her to one generalization that is 


still a living matter: 

‘That giving up of the world $o much among 
Roman catholicks, makes them divest themselves 
of care much easier than we can do; and there is 





acertain desire of ease, and what I may call a 
selfishness, that the English has, which is un- 
known to us, that makes so many of them give 
up their country and freinds with greater ease 
than we can do, either to wander about amongst 
strangers, quite alone, or to sit down amongst 
them, and care for nobody. And if I 
was Mr. Whitnor I would rather bring up some 
young family for the world, than clok [of a set- 
ting hen] over a parcell of barren nuns.” 

We have extracted enough to show the reader 
that in this publication of an old manuscript of 
travel in a neighboring country, in days when 
the world is fall of newer journeys in all the 
quarters of the earth, he will find something 
more than an antiquarian curiosity, something 
valuable in itself as exact information and shrewd 
observation, and interesting as an illustration of 
the mind and life of that generation of Scottish 
women who reared the men who made Edin- 
burgh an ‘“‘ Athens” in the next age. Mrs. Cal- 
derwood herself wrote at least one novel in the 
manner of Fielding; the editor says that it ‘* out- 
Westerns the Squire”; and although there is no 
ale-house incident or language in the present vol- 
ume, there is the realistic touch, the sense that 
gves on all-fours, the wit that condenses like a 
proverb, the quick apprehensiveness of human 
nature and eye for the points of the animal or 
the truthful humor of the situation, which were 
a part of Fielding’s endowment. This inter- 
calated matter, what one may call the humanity- 
sketches, gives vivacity to pages that would oth- 
erwise be hardly more than statistics of the past. 


SCHIPPER’S DUNBAR. 
William Dunbar. Sein Leben und seine Ge- 
dichte, ete. Ein Beitrag zur schottisch-eng- 
lischen Literatur- und Culturgeschichte. Von 
Dr. J. Schipper, ordentl. Professor der eng- 
lischen Philologie an der K. K. Universitit in 
Wien. Berlin: Robert Oppenheim. 1884. Pp. 
410. 
It has been Dunbar’s misfortune that in the pop- 
ular collections of poetry he is represented by ex- 
tracts which can be regarded neither as his best 
nor as his most characteristic work, highly as 
they may have been valued by his own time. Just 
as that eternal 1528 is still passed along as Chau- 
cer’s birthyear, so compiler after compiler con- 
tinues to accept as best specimens of Dunbar’s 
verse the conventional allegory and ‘ aureate 
terms” of ‘‘ The Thrissill and the Rois,” or of 
‘The Goldyn Targe.” Even Nichol (in Ward’s 
‘English Poets’) gives besides these only a part 
of ‘* The Dance of the Sevin Deidly Synnis,” and, 
of course, ‘‘The Lament for the Makaris.” Sure- 
ly there was room for a couple of those delight- 
ful smaller poems. For while ‘‘ The Thrissill 
and the Rois” has undoubtedly great merits, and 
presents Dunbar in his most amiable aspect, how 
little, after all, does it show of his real genius ! 
His drastic humor, his terse and vivid descrip- 
tion, his admirable satiric power, are best seen, 
not in his elaborate verse, but in those occasional 
poems which sprang from the immediate life 
about him, and are to-day as fresh as when 
their author flung into them his joy or his sor- 
row. ‘ All my poems,” said Goethe to Ecker- 
mann, “ are occasional poems. I have no opinion 
of poems snatched ont of the air.” Neither had 
Dunbar. His work still remains attractive in 
itself, and rich in hints regarding the life and 
thought of his generation. I[t deserves far more 
notice than has hitherto fallen to its share. 
Professor Schipper’s work is therefore eminent- 
ly seasonable. The result of a long preparation 
it gives tothe German public an excellent study 
of Dunbar’s life and poems. These latter are 
represented by copious and, for the most part, 
admirable translations. The work, so its au- 
thor tells us (p, ix), is meant to put into popular 
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form the results of scientific study, and to open 
to yet wider circles the knowledge of a poet so 
well deserving attention from lovers of literature 
—a task, thinks Schipper, in no wise unworthy 
of the new philology,which has heretofore busied 
itself too exclusively with text-criticism and 
grammar. We agree thoroughly with this opin- 
ion. It is no easy thing to found a popular trea- 
tise on exact critical knowledge; but when the 
attempt is successful, we have such an excellent 
result as Ten Brink’s ‘History of English Litera- 
ture.’ Wecan hardly praise Schipper more than 
by saying that he constantly reminds us of Ten 
Brink. There is a wide fieldin English philology 
open for work of this kind. The microscope is 
not the sole instrument of the philologist, nor is 
his single object the infinitely little. 

The book opens with a rapid review of Scottish 
poetry, based on Nichol’s limitation of distinc- 
tively Scottish literature to the 150 years from 
Barbour to Lyndesay and Knox. In this sum- 
mary, as indeed throughout the whole work, 
controversy is avoided, and there is little effort 
to put forth new theories. An attempt, however, 
is (p. 33) made to explain how James I. came to 
be regarded as author of ‘‘ Peblis to the Play” 
and ‘‘ Christis Kirk of the Green.” Like Skeat 
(in his recent edition of ‘‘The Kingis Quhair”) 
Schipper rejects such an authorship; but thinks 
the King’s name became associated with the 
poems, as in the Bannatyne MS., through the 
interest that he took in collecting popular bal- 
lads, and his probable attempts at a reforming of 
music and text. Further, our author regards the 
** Kingis Quhair” as the chief means by which 
Chaucer’s influence became so weighty and so 
lasting in Scottish poetry. 

After this summary, Schipper turns to bis 
main subject, and gives a careful sketch of Dun- 
bar’s life. Laing, the editor of Dunbar’s Works, 
is treated with great respect; though there are 
many cases where Schipper’s chronology is more 
precise, and some where he has made material 
change. He puts the poet’s birth about 1456 or 
1457; Laing, ‘‘ not later that 1460”; Nichol, 145—. 
Schipper agrees with Laing as to the death-year 
of the poet (about 1520), but rejects the elder edi- 
tor’s suggestion that Dunbar may have fallen 
with James at Flodden; for, according to Schip- 
per, our poet undoubtedly wrote ‘‘ Ane Orisown: 
Quhen the Governour Past into France” (1517). 
Laing’s date of the famous *‘ Flyting ” with Wal- 
ter Kennedy is changed from ‘‘ between 1492 and 
1497” to December, 1504. From epithets used in 
the same poem, Schipper has won several addi- 
tional touches of personal description. Dunbar 
is there mocked on account of his short stature. 
Schipper uses this fact to identify the Droich in 
the Interlude (Laing IT., 37) with Dunbar himself 
(p. 207). In the chronology of the poems Schip- 
per differs often from Laing. 
wise; others, based on merely internal evidence, 
seem tous here and there doubtful. Thus the 
poem ‘Of Solistaris at Court” is referred (p. 
130) to the author’s younger days, because of the 
final passage, which expresses ‘‘a serene and 
hopeful belief in the King’s good will.” But at 
any time in Dunbar’s career,a purse of gold from 
the royal hand was able to call up the mood in 
which our poem is written. Despite these few 
deviations, however, Schipper draws liberally 
from Laing, often (as p. 117; cf. L., p. 281, IL) 
making a long statement in the very words of 
Laing’s note. 

The main work of the book is an elaborate 
criticism, with copious translations, of Dunbar's 
poems. These are arranged primarily by their 
dates : (a) poems before 1503 ; (b) poems between 
1503 and 1513; (c) poems after 1515. They are 
subdivided according to contents. The success 
of such work must depend, first, upon the tho- 
roughness of the author's study ; secondly, upon 


Some changes are 





his critical ability ; and, lastly, on the fidelity 
and force of his translations. As to the first, 
there is no question. In the second respect, there 
is a steady tendency to avoid the infinitely little 
and to keep the eye on the object, which would 
delight Mr. Arnold. In fact, as we noticed above, 
Schipper leans now and then too heavily on mere 
probabilities. Thus (p. 115) paints a very 
black picture of the corruption of justice, the 
credulity of the King, the reign of adventurers, 
the loose morals, and the general atmosphere of 
bribery which must have characterized the court 
of James IV. All this is inferred merely from 
the internal evidence of Dunbar’s satiric poems, 
a source of information, thinks Schipper, hitherto 
unduly neglected. Thus the * 
at Court,” with its hint of female influence in 
the law-courts, shows, according to our author, 
that ‘the administration of justice, despite the 


he 


Ladvis Solistaris 


reforms introduced by the King, was by no means 
so admirable as the historians would have us be 
lieve” (p. 114). Schipper forgets here that a sa- 
tirist like Dunbar will have material anywhere ; 
and, further, that this satire of women@vas part 
of a poet’s stock in trade. Dunbar resembles 
Chaucer in this respect, and we know that Chau- 
cer gave more cause of offence to the sex than 
fifty *‘ Legendes” could have atoned for, As 
Laing remarks (ii, 273), ‘‘The Twa Marvit We- 
men and the Wedo”™ follows closely the vein of 
the prologue to the ‘‘ Wife of Bathe's Tale.” So 
in the poem above noticed, Dunbar is chiming in 
with a popular note of satire, and needs no defi- 
nite abuses to iuspire him. More attractive, 
though not convincing, is Schipper’s theory (307 
ff.) that ‘‘ The Rew] of Anis Self” and the advice 
of Polonius to Laertes in ** Hamlet” are proba- 
bly drawn from the same source. The parallel 
passages are interesting to the general reader, 
and we give them all : 


D. 
SS] 


Behold and heir, and lat thy tung tak rest ; 

In mekle speich is part of vanitte 

Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice; 

Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judsment 

He rewlis weill that weill him self can gyd. 

This above all—to thine own self be true, ete 

Be war quhome to thy counsale thou discure 

S. Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar 

D. Put nocht thyne honour in to aventeure 

S. Beware of entrance to a quarrel 

D. In cumpany cheiss honourable fetris, 
And fra vyld (vile) folkis draw the far « 

S. The friends thou hast, et« 

But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 


Dd. 
Ss 


dD. 


nsvd 


Of each new-hatched, unfledged comrade 
D. Be war alse to counsal or coreck 
S. Reserve thy judgment. 
Thus there are eight lines (out of fortv-eight 


in Dunbar’s poem which correspond in sentiment 
and expression to the famous lines in Shakspere 
Shall think it to infer 

sources for this poem, sources which may also } 


been used by Shakspere? Hardly. Good advice for 


we necessary certain 


AVE 


all phases of existence was such a * specialty ” of 
medieval literature, that commonplace rules of 


living like the above were as familiar as the Ten 
Commandments; were proverbial. Stra: 
an enumeration of such two passages 
did not contain similar ideas and even expression 
Compare Wright's or Grant White's 
Julius Cwsar V5, 7% 


in 


re if 
xe il 


rules the 


note to 
>, Where the stmk 
larity of the passage to a stanza 
‘Barons’ Wars” is referred to 
identical, or at least expression, when 
two writers put into words a familiar thought. 
We are even inclined to refer to the same cause 
such parallels as: (‘Twa Maryit Wemen,” 
‘For nevir bot in a gentil hert is 
ruth,” or (‘* To a Ladye,” 41) ** Nor out of gentill 
hart is fundin petie, Chaucer's (°C. T. 
1765) * For pitee renneth sone in genfil herte.” 
It is the same with certain figures of speech. We 
find (** Goldyn Targe,” 56): ** stanneris (= pebbles) 
clere as sternis in frosty nycht,” and at once 
think of Chaucer's frere, and his eyes that 
**twinkled in his hed aright, As don the sterres in 
‘a frosty night.” But Lyndesay has the 
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In avtons 


he’ likeli 


similar 
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same 
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Works, FE. FE. T 


Sterris in at 


figure, even to the twinkling 
Soc., p Twvnklyng Ivke 
} > 


frosty night used of jewels in a pols Finally 


wy 


J. Heywood sings of the Princess Mary Her 
bewté twinkleth like a starre Within the frosty 
night.” This is pot copying, which w Lbe an 
absurd supposition, but rather the common use 


of a stock figure 
To the German reader, the most important part 


of this book must be the translations, We hant 
ly dare call attention to a couple of slips, since it 
is precisely in his rendering of such diff 


ginals that Schipper has been so ad 


cessful, both in interpreting the obs: 


and in doing justice to Dunbar’s 1 


In 


ed away the grossness 


elaborate metres nian 


f the original 


Cases De Das silk 


wit t 


losing the humor and the point. We think, how 
ever, that the sense is miswal in the refrain of 
the poem "To the King” (pp nk Excess 
of thocht dois me mischeif Aft certainly 
means ‘anxiety,’ ‘desponden trout i is 





the equivalent of “pane and greif” in the thind 
line of the first stanza icf. notes t Ant. and 
Cleop.." iii, 11, °° Think and die or Jul. Cas.” 


ii, 1,°* take thought Schipper translates, with 
our modern sense in mind, "Das viele Gritbeln 
schadet mir While we can excuse, on account 
of exigencies of rime, ao rendermnge lk ‘Tin 
Prachtgewand von Blumen neugepflickt’ yp. 17 

for “In brveht atteir of flours, forgot new 

where forygit of course refers to aftes there is 


no reason for the translation 


Das,’ sprach Vernunft st deiner w ix sane 
for 
“Well worth the, sister, said ( onstderana 

Worth is surely the well-known verb, found in 
‘Piers Plowman’ (¢. gv... Prol., IN and often els 
where; and tweill worth is parallel expression to 
*wo worth” ( woe be ¢ found as late as 
Walter Scott's ‘Lady of the Lake” Wo worth 
the chase, wo worth the day But, as we said, 
Schipper’s translations are, in the main, excel 
lent. 
; fter a final summary of Dunbar's traits as 
man and as poet, and a brief discussion of his re 
lations to the drift of thought in his age, the last 
twenty pages of the book are devoted to an a 
ount of Lyndesay and the dependence of his 
work on that of Dunbar The latter's excellence, 
thinks Schipper, hes in omginality, satine power, 


and mastery of form lie Uebereinstimmuny 
von Inhalt ii metrischer Form Klarheit 
nd Anscha hkeit des Ausdrucks 
Gedankenreichthum der Sprache Lastly, the 
loubted success achieved by our author in this 
study of Dunhar sus a re than hopeful 
terest in his statement (p. 58?) that he is soon 
to publish a work on‘ Altenghsche Humoristen 
ind Satirik But are Germans always to be 
first in the fleid 
Alice. Grand Duchess of Hesse, Princess of 
Great Britain and Ireland Biographical 
Sketch ¢ 1 Letters G. P. Putnam's Sons 





Tue Princess Christian (Helena) has written the 

eface to this memoir, and in it explained that 
the book is intended not as a complete biography, 
but merely as a ‘true picture” of the domestic 
ife and of the character of the 
Princess whose name it bears, The sketch itself 
was written by a Dr. Sell, resident in Darmstadt, 
and is interwoven with extracts from letters of 
the Princess Alice to her mother; or rather a 
separate summary is given of the events of each 
vear of the Princess's life, after her marriage 
with Prince Louis of Hesse, and each summary 
is followed by the letters relating to the period 
in question. A chapter on “ Childhood and Girl. 
hood” precedes this portion of the book, and 
there is an appendix containing, among other 


loveliness of 
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things, a ‘‘Sketch In Memoriam” by Sir Theo- 


dore Martin. 

The letters are written in a very unaffected and 
familiar way, as any daughter might naturally 
write to her mother, and they give a pleasant 
impression of the Princess’s domestic life, which 
was, indeed, very similar to that of any ordinary 


a bcok like this. It evidences very considerable 
patience and perseverance on the part of the 
author, it contains many facts, it possesses some 
value ; but it is nevertheless a monument of mis- 
applied energy. The author seems to be that 


|.dangerous kind of an antiquary who has no idea 
| of the relative value of facts, and who is espe- 


wife and mother, not excepting the need of | 
economy and the pressure of many cares. The | 


Princess Alice seems to have been happy in it 


(though report says that her Louis was not always | 
an ideal husband), but her happiness was over- | 


shadowed by the sorrow of her father’s death, 
and by her deep sympathy with the lonely lot of 
her widowed mother. A most ardent love for 
that mother pervades these pages; not so much 
the clinging dependence of a child as a helpful 
love, seeking always to comfort and strengthen. 
The allusions to Prince Albert—she calls him 
“adored papa ”"—which recur very frequently, are 
full of a reverent affection which bears witness 
to the nobility of character of both father and 
daughter. Singularly enough, the Princess died 
on the seventeenth anniversary of the death of 
the father whom she had so mourned. After 
reading this record of her devoted and loving 
life we can well appreciate the sorrow of 
her family and friends—a sorrow so profoundly 
shared by her German subjects and her English 
countrymen, to say nothing of the grief of the 
many poor and unfortunate whom her kindness 
had assisted. 

The ideas of the Princess Alice with regard to 
the mural education of her daughters are full of 
liberality and common sense, For example, she 
writes (p. 250): ‘I strive to bring them up to- 
tally free from pride of position, which is no- 
thing save what their personal worth can make 
it”; and (p. 277) “I bring my children up as sim- 
ply and with as few wants as I can, and above 
all to help themselves and others, so as to become 
independent.” But while the greater portion of 
the letters relate largely to details of domestic and 
social life, we nevertheless hear a good deal of 
the Austro-Prussian and Franco-Prussian wars, 
and something of the Princess's activity in found- 
ing hospitals and societies for ‘‘aid to sick and 
wounded,” as also of her efforts in various direc- 
tions in behalf of women. The account, how- 
ever, of her philanthropic labors is more clearly 
given by Dr. Sell. She seems not to have shared 
the more advanced ideas in relation to the politi- 
cal status of women, though in various other 
ways looking to their advancement. Her friend- 
ship with the writer Strauss is scarcely mentioned 
in the extracts from her correspondence with the 
Queen, but what Dr. Sell tells us of it is very 
creditable both to her independence of mind and 
kindness of heart. She appears to have been 
faithful to every duty, whether public or private, 
and the book certainly attains its object, of clear- 
ly presenting the traits of a beautiful character. 
This conceded, we must feel, nevertheless, that 
to readers more sensitive than curious there 
will seem something indelicate, something like a 
breach of trust, something like an outrage upon 
departed affection, in thus placing these private 
and tender communications before the public 
eye. And it must also be confessed that, except 
to those persons for whom the touch of royalty 
turns everything to gold, the thorough perusal 
of all these letters would be a pretty tedious busi- 
ness. 





History of the Ancient Ryedales and Their De- 
scendants in Normandy, Great Britain, Ire- 
land, and America, from 860 to 1864. Com- 
prising the Genealogy and Biography, for about 
one thousand years, of the Families of Riddell, 
Riddle, Ridlon, Ridley, etc. By G. T. Ridlon. 
Manchester, N. H. 1884. 8vo, pp. 786 


IT is very difficult to give a suitable summary of 





cially incompetent to deal with English antiqui- 
ties. He does not have the faintest idea of what 
his citations really mean, and his transpositions 
thereof into the presumed American equivalents 
are extremely ludicrous at times. 

But the underlying fault of the author is his 
entire misunderstanding of the object of gene- 
alogy. In England it is the desire of the gene- 
alogist to trace the success of the main line of a 
family—that which has absorbed all the wealth, 
honors, and consideration of the race—and per- 
haps to enable recent offshoots to show their pro- 
pinquity. In this country, on the contrary, the 
family has been considered as a unit, a clan 
springing from a well-ascertained founder ; and 
the ties of relationship have undoubtedly beeu 
drawn closer by the work of the family histo- 
rian. Even in this respect we have undoubtedly 
nearly reached the limit, because each succeed- 
ing generation dilutes the kinship in degree and 
vastly extends it in scope. 

A book like Mr. Ridlon’s is of neither class. 
He spends much time and space in writing an 
account of the British families of Riddell and 
Ridley, both well known and fairly recorded in 
British works, and he supplements his work with 
notes on various obscure namesakes, of no espe- 
cial merit whatever. Two generations of the fa- 
mily of a shepherd in Scotland or Ireland, or of 
a farmer or mechanic in England, is in no sense 
a contribution to genealogy ; but this is about 
the extent of Mr. Ridlon’s original results abroad. 
As to his American portion—by far the smaller 
part of his book—it treats of the Riddells or Rid- 
dles and the Ridlons, both families of compara- 
tively late date here, and this part of the work is 
far below the standard of our local genealogies. 
The author has his own idea of the best plan of 
arranging the generations, but in so far as he 
differs from the approved methods, he errs, 

We have said that there is some value to the 
book, and that lies in the enormous amount of 
facts collected. Doubtless some student will here- 
after find useful material therein, but he will be 
obliged to delve for it and to rearrange it for ser- 
vice. It would be an easy thing to turn this 
book into ridicule, so numerous are the mis- 
prints, so reckless the mixture of truth and false- 
hood, and so refreshingly American the com- 
ments. But this would be unfair to the evident 
zeal and good intentions of the author. One ex- 
ample will suffice. Treating (on pp. 402-3) of Sir 
William Stanley, the hero of Bosworth field, 
brother to the Lord Stanley who ranked among 
the highest peers at that date, he thus translates 
him : 


‘* How came the family of Egerton to have 
possession of the manor of Ridley? In the ab- 
sence of specific documentary evidence, I conjec- 
ture the connections to be as follows: As the 
main line of the family of Ridley had ended in 
Alice, the wife of Robert Dunyel, and the repre- 
sentation consequently devolved upon their son 
and heir, who me the knight-follower of 
William Standley, when this son was put of sight 
in some mysterious way, his County Marshal got 

ion of his property, being then in great 
fav yor with the rey “As Standley was now 
out of the way, the Egertons, represented in that 
generation by Sir —— 9 ia in their rightful 
claim to the manor of and were success- 
ful in its possession, with al the costl improve- 
ments on the estates made by William Standley.” 


This may be a graphic description of the at- 
tainder of Sir William Stanley and the confisca- 
tion of his vast estate, but we prefer the style of 
Dugdale, Collins, or even Sir Bernard Burke. 








The Plant-Lore and the Garden-Craft of Shake- 
speare. By Rev. Henry N. Ellacombe, M.A., 
of Oriel College, Oxford; Vicar of Bitton, 
Gloucestershire, and Hon. Canon of Bristol. 
Second edition. London: Simpkins, Marshall 
& Co. 1884. 12mo, pp. 458. 

A BOOK well worthy, this, of a second edition, 
and to stand on the shelf along with Doctor 
Prior’s ‘ Popular Names of British Plants "—books 
to be read with interest and to be consulted with 
satisfaction. It is much to have a collection of 
all Shakspere’s references to plants and flowers, 
and Canon Ellacombe gives no stinted measure. 
Even cork comes in, although “ it is most proba- 
ble that Shakspere had no further acquaintance 
with the cork tree than his use of corks”; and 
barnacles, because the barnacle tree in those days 
was firmly believed in. Moreover, he misses no 
appropriate occasion of drawing upon his full 
stores of herbalistic and of ballad lore. Besides, 
the Canon knows much more of plants than their 
names and literary history. An enthusiastic cul- 
tivator and a fair botanist (as a country clergy- 
man ought to be, and in England often is), he 
gives good advice about the cultivation of flowers 
and the management of trees and shrubs, even of 
some which have only in our own days come to be 
known. The appositeness of these cultural re- 
marks is more obvious when we learn that the 
materials of this volume first appeared as arti- 
cles in a horticultural periodical. The author 
decided to retain them in his book ‘on finding 
that they interested some readers, by whom the 
literary and Shaksperian notices were less val- 
ued.” The converse is more imaginable. 





About People. By Kate Gannett Wells. Bos- 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co, 

Tuis little book will be valued not so much for 
the novelty of the views presented in it as for 
their justice and wisdom. Each of the essays 
touches closely subjects upon wkich there have 
been many misleading discussions, many dis- 
appointing arguments, simply for want of that 
wide experience which Mrs. Wells has here con- 
tributed. However general may be the titles, 
the essential thought and purpose of all the es- 
says are most specific—a woman’s view of the 
present position of woman in the home, in a pro- 
fession, or in day labor. The difficulties are stated 
without exaggeration and without bitterness, and 
the hopes held out are not delusive but rational. 
The curious facts gathered in the article on 
“ Caste,” as to social distinctions among working 
people, must give the book a position of authority 
upon questions as to their improvement. Who- 
ever means to help them has to reckon early and 
late with this feeling of class-separation. A 
more lucid style would have been more forcible, 
and a keener sense of the figurative meaning of 
words would have added point to the argument 
and eloquence to the appeal to feeling. The 
paragraphs on manners, pages 190-197, are 
among the best in the book. We had almost 
said it would much profit young people to com- 
mit them to memory. 
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